Camus and the Literature of Revolt 
Dickens’ Fable For His Time 
What's Happening to Prose? 
Structural Syntax on the Blackboard 


Assigning and Commenting on Themes 
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Published October 1st 


G. B. HARRISON’S 


FOUR PLAYS 
SHAKESPEARE 


. HENRY V 
AS YOU LIKE IT 
KING LEAR 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 


With a general introduction, an introduction to each play, 
detailed annotation, and additional notes on Elizabethan be- 
liefs, customs, and manners. 


Bound in heavy paper Probable list price: $1.40 


HARCOURT, BRACE and COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue New York 17, N.Y. 
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THE WRITER’S RESOURCE BOOK 
John Gerber » Kenneth Houp 


512 pages 
$3.25 list 


with— 


—directions for improving writing, 


— information about language and 


communication skills, 


—subjects and materials for themes, 


—patterns for writing, Rie. 


—motivation for the student; 


and— 


the accompanying TEACHER’S MANUAL, 
featuring six teaching aids. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco New York 
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Maintains its excellent 
15 year record 


THE MACMILLAN HANDBOOK 
OF ENGLISH 
third edition by John M. Kierzek 


Here is a thorough revision of an unusually teachable text which has, 
since its original publication, gained a reputation for completeness, 
clarity of statement, and skillful organization. In a friendly, informal 
manner, the book gives the student a firm footing in the matter of 
usage without being rigidly prescriptive. It introduces him to the 
concept of English as a living and growing language, thoroughly 
covering the techniques of effective communication. Here is material 
in line with the practical needs of college students, with modern usage, 
and with modern methods of teaching. A new third edition of the 
Workbook designed to accompany the Handbook is now available. 


@ Student themes, marked up and revised 


e A fully developed research paper with bibliography, footnotes, and 
outline 


e A section on the revision of themes, with examples 


© Sections on the dictionary, on appropriateness, on exactness, and on 
wordiness 


e Discussion of the causes and the remedies for poor spelling 


© Illustrations and examples, replacing old ones wherever improvement 
could be made 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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READER AND WRITER 


Harrison Hayford and 
Howard P. Vincent 


...an exciting collection for freshman read- 
ing. Authors range from Robert Benchley to 
S. I. Hayakawa, from Katherine Mansfield 
to James Thurber and many, many fascinating 
others. 


WRITERS OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
Addison Hibbard and Horst Frenz 


This outstanding revision presents a broad 
picture of the literature of the western world 
at mid-century and foreshadows possible de- 
velopments during the next decade. 


FORM AND STYLE IN THESIS WRITING 
William G. Campbell 


Latest established usages have provided the 
basis for revising this excellent reference 


manual. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF COLLEGE READING 
Marvin D. Glock 


The focus is on over-all efficiency: Practice in 
comprehension, analytical skill, judgment 


and skimming, and vocabulary study are wo- 


ven throughout the text. 
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BOOKS 


Vintage Books are paperbound editions of 
fine books, originally published by Alfred A. 
Knopf, which by and large have withstood 
the test of time. Unavailable in any other in- 
expensive edition, they are issued in a compact 
and attractive format, typographically distin- 
guished, reset and printed from new plates. 
They make outstanding reading by important 
writers available to everyone who continues 
to find stimulation, enlightenment and abiding 
satisfaction in fine books. 
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At all bookstores 


THE ART OF TEACHING 
by Gilbert Highet 


THE STRANGER 
by Albert Camus 


DEATH IN VENICE AND 
SEVEN OTHER STORIES 
by Thomas Mann 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF MUSIC 
by Alfred Einstein 


DEMOCRACY 
IN AMERICA, in two volumes 
by Alexis de Tocqueville 


IN SEARCH OF 
THEATER 

by Eric Bentley 
HOWARDS END 
by E. M. Forster 


THE IMMORALIST 
by André Gide 


THE AMERICAN 
POLITICAL TRADITION Published by 


by Richard Hofstadter VINTAGE BOOKS, ic. 


Complete and unabridged 
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For Your Classes 
JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP IN NCTE 


JM offers these services to prospective teachers of English 


1. Full year’s subscription to one of these magazines: Elementary English, The 
English Journal, College English 


2. Membership card and full status in NCTE except privilege of voting 
3. Member's discounts on purchase of Council publications and recordings 
JM dues only $1.75 per year instead of $4.00 


For further information write to 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET +++ eee + CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


College Students "A Valuable Critical Reassessment” 
THE FIELDS 
WERE GREEN 


are invited to submit poetry mss. 


for possible inclusion in annual 
A New View of Bryant, Whittier, 
Holmes, Lowell, and Longfellow 
With a Selection of Their Poems 


Anthology. 


CLOSING DATE NOV. 5 
By GEORGE ARMS 


Teachers— “The author is able to use the most 


recent tools of criticism with skill 
and discrimination. . . . He enables 
are invited to submit poetry mss. us to send fcchly 0 mamber of poems 
for possible inclusion in annual which we had not been able to see 
before for their very familiarity . . . 
balanced, judicious, and discerning.” 
—LAURENCE PERRINE, 


CLOSING DATE JAN. 1 Southwest Review 


Anthology. 


No Fees Are Required $4.50 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
NATIONAL POETRY ASSOCIATION Stanford, Californi 


3210 Selby Ave. Los Angeles 34, Calif. 
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Four Texts to Help You 
Do the Job in Freshman English 


Writer’s Adviser for 


Freshman Composition 


Irwin Griggs and David H. Webster 
Temple University 


The authors of this text concentrate on the 
practical problems of correct and effective 
writing. The approach to both grammar and 
composition is functional. Every aspect of 
grammar that is included contributes to de- 
veloping the kind of sentence and paragraph 
mastery which the average freshman needs. 
The discussions of types of writing are brief 
and pointed; the objective is to develop skill 
in writing rather than to assemble miscel- 
laneous information about writing. 


Proper Words 


in Proper Places 
J. O. Bailey, University of North Carolina 


This text is designed to strengthen the stu- 
dent’s will to write and to promote a deeper 
enjoyment of reading. The approach to writ- 
ing is constructive: the author makes a strong 
appeal to the student to say what he has to 
say and to say it clearly and effectively. The 
emphases in the section on reading range from 
the understanding of words to the perception 


of irony. 


Creative Exercises 
in College English 


A Year’s Work in the Practice of 
Writing and Reading 
J. O. Bailey, University of North Carolina 


Here, for the first time, is a workbook which drills 
not only in grammatical correctness but also in the 
techniques of writing—truly, this is a composition 
workbook. It may be used independently or in con- 
nection with another text. For convenience, it is 
keyed to seven texts now widely used. 


American | 
College English 


A Handbook of Usage and Composition 


Harry R. Warfel, University of Florida 
Ernst G. Mathews, University of Illinois 
John C. Bushman, Los Angeles State College 


This valuable book contains all the esstntials for 
courses in grammar and composition. The beginning 
student is assisted in orienting himself to college 
procedure by instruction on the fundameptal tech- 
niques of reading, note-taking, outlining, and ex- 
amination writing. Grammar and punctuation are 
treated extensively. The important elements of com- 
position are explained thoroughly and clearly. 


American Book Company 


55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


Cincinnati Chicago 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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A Handbook to Literature 
William F. Thrall and Addison Hibbard 


A thousand basic definitions—informative 
and time-saving. 


582 pages $3.00 


Poetry and Life 

Clyde S. Kilby 
Text and anthology. A fresh and challeng- 
ing approach to the reading of poetry. 


392 pages $3.50 


Expanding Horizons 

Ernest W. Kinne and Arnold P. Drew 
A new reader for English composition. 
Forty-nine selections of enduring signifi- 
cance by contemporary writers. 


531 pages $3.00 


The College Short Story Reader 
Harry W. Hastings 

Thirty stories which present a cross-section 

of the best short-story writing of the past 

third of a century. 


396 pages $2.25 


Thought in English Prose 

J. C. Dent 
Teaches the student to read with accuracy 
and understanding. “An antidote to fuzzi- 
ness.” 


149 pages $1.25 


The ODYSSEY PRESS, Inc. 


The Odyssey Series in 
Literature 


Bacon. Essays, Advancement of Learning, New At- 
lantis, and Other Pieces. Edited by Richard F. Jones, 
Stanford University. $2.00 


Milton. Paradise Lost. Edited by Merritt Y. Hughes, 
University of Wisconsin. $2.00 


Milton. Paradise Regained, the Minor Poems, and 
Samson Agonistes. Edited by Merritt Y. Hughes. $2.25 


Milton. Prose Selections. Edited by Merritt Y. Hughes. 
$2.50 


Sterne. Tristram Shandy. Edited by James A. Work, 
Indiana University. $3.00 


Wordsworth. Representative Poems. Edited by the 
late Arthur Beatty, University of Wisconsin. $2.50 


Byron. Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage and Other Romantic 
Poems. Edited by Samuel C. Chew, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. $2.50 


Byron. Don Juan and Other Satirical Poems. Edited 
by Louis I. Bredvold, University of Michigan. $2.50 


Shelley. Selected Poems, Essays, and Letters. Edited 
by Ellsworth Barnard, formerly of Alfred University. 
$2.50 


Keats. Complete Poems and Selected Letters. Edited 
by Clarence DeWitt Thorpe, University of Michigan. 
$2.50 


Carlyle. Sartor Resartus. Edited by the late Charles F. 
Harrold, Ohio State University. $2.00 


Tennyson, Representative Poems. Edited by Samuel OC. 
Chew, Bryn Mawr College. $2.25 


Browning. Pippa Passes, and Shorter Poems. Edited 
by Joseph E. Baker, State University of Iowa. $2.50 


Lowell. Essays, Poems, and Letters. Edited by William 
8S. Olark, University of Cincinnati. $2.50 


Aristotle. Aristotle: Selectiong from Seven Books. 
Translated and edited by Philip Wheelwright, River- 
side College of the University of California. $2.00 


101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
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4 Important New Books for Your English Classes 
THE CASE FOR POETRY: A NEW ANTHOLOGY 


by Gwynn, Condee, and Lewis 


Here is a new anthology of 150 British and American poems. The poems were selected on the basis 
of merit, suitability for beginners, popularity, and historical representation of all periods. 

About 4, of the poems are accompanied by “cases” (statements about the poem of conflicting 
or complimentary points of view) and/or critiques (statements reprinted from professional poets, 
critics, and scholars about a given poem). These cases and critiques will stimulate the students to 
form their own ideas and better comprehend poetry. 


448 pages * 55%” x 8” e Published July 1954 


Viewpoints: READINGS FOR ANALYSIS 
by Barnhart, Donnelly, and Smith 


This text is designed to provoke student thought on what college has to offer, and with what the 
social sciences, humanities, and science deal. 

Seven groups of readings are provided around topics orienting students to General Education. 
The readings serve as a stimulant to writing and investigation, and provoke analysis of ideas. 


A unique feature of the book is the abundance of workbook exercises that check comprehension 
and vocabulary, and foster good writing and investigative techniques. 


640 pages . 6" x 9” * Published May 1954 


PRENTICE-HALL HANDBOOK FOR WRITERS, Second Edition 


by Leggett, Mead and Charvat 


This new edition, strengthened greatly both in content and in coverage, has already been hailed 
by reviewers as the most helpful, practical, and teachable handbook on writing and current usage 
yet to appear. 

Emphasis throughout is on a constructive, liberal, and positive approach to the whole writing 
process. The presentation is streamlined: Student papers are analyzed, with running comment for 
illustration. The process of paragraph development is simply analyzed. Punctuation itself is treated 
—_ the way it is to be used rather than as a compendium of rules for the comma 
and colon. 


576 pages . 5%” x 8” . Published March 1954 


A WRITER’S WORKBOOK 


by Leggett and Lee 


This exercise book is designed for use either alone as a drillbook or with the new edition of the 
PRENTICE-HALL HANDBOOK FOR WRITERS, the organization of which it parallels. It is made 
up of a great variety and abundance of exercises on practically all matters likely to arise in freshman 
composition: grammar, sentence structure, organization, paragraphing, diction, logic, and vocabulary. 
The subjects dealt with in the exercises are sufficiently varied to interest students of all types. They 
are simple enough for freshmen, yet difficult enough to offer a challenge, with a nice balance between 
simple fill-ins and exercises calling for analysis and organizational skill. 


156 pages e 8%” x 10%” « Published June 1954 


Send for Your Copies Today! 


z - PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11 
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Something new in American poetry .. . 


MORE CLINICAL SONNETS 


by MERRILL MOORE, M.D. 


“The poems are keen in insight, sometimes flippant, sometimes serious 
(never solemn). Witty and humane, they keep up the high standard set 
by his earlier books.” —N. Y. Times Book Review 


“His sonnets are as sharp as a scalpel, as funny and as sad as a psycho 
case, as penetrating as a hypo needle and as human as people. The book 
is unique therapy and well worth looking into.”—Richmond Times Dis- 
patch 


“For even the most casual reader there is wonderful wry fun here. There 


are also the poignanee and penetration of a serious poet.’ —Poetry, Chicago 


ILLUSTRATED BY EDWARD ST. JOHN GOREY 


Price $3.00 


Other books by Merrill Moore that you will enjoy... 
CLINICAL SONNETS, 2d edition, fully illustrated, $2.75 
ILLEGITIMATE SONNETS, $2.75 
CASE RECORD FROM A SONNETORIUM, illustrated, $1.50 


at your bookstore or 


Twayne Publishers, Inc. 
34 EAST 23d STREET NEW YORK 10 
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Just Published 
AESTHETICS AND HISTORY 


Bernard Berenson A 36 85¢ 
EIGHT ESSAYS 
Edmund Wilson A37 85¢ 
TRAGEDY 
H. D. F. Kitto A338 $1.25 


SEA AND SARDINIA and 
SELECTIONS FROM TWILIGHT 
IN ITALY 


D. H. Lawrence 85¢ 


DOUBLEDAY 


Continuing in Popularity 


THE CHARTERHOUSE OF PARMA 

Stendhal Al 95¢ 
THE ROMANCE OF TRISTAN 

AND ISEULT J. Bédier A2 65¢ 
AN ESSAY ON MAN: An Introduction 

to a Philosophy of Human >) me 

Ernst Cassirer A3 75¢ 
THE IDEA OF A THEATER: The Art of 

Drama in Changing ey 

Francis Fergusson 75¢ 
STUDIES IN CLASSIC 

ATURE 

D. H. Lawrence AS 65¢ 

TO THE FINLAND STATION: A Study 

in the Writing and Acting of Histo 


Edmund Wilson A6 $1.25 
LAFCADIO’S ADVENTURES 

André Gide A7 75¢ 
THE SECRET AGENT 

Joseph Conrad A& 75¢ 
SOCRATES A. E. Taylor A9 65¢ 


MODERN SCIENCE AND MODERN 
MAN James B. Conant A10 65¢ 


SHAKESPEARE 
Mark Van Doren All 85¢ 


AMERICAN HUMOR: A Study of the 
National Character 


Constance Rourke Al2 75¢ 
THE LIBERAL 
Lionel Trilling Al3 75¢ 


THE WANDERER 
Henri Alain-Fournier Al4 75¢ 


MAN ON HIS NATURE 
Sir Charles Sherrington AIS 85¢ 


THE LONELY CROWD 


David Riesman 95¢ 
THREE PHILOSOPHICAL ports 

George Santayana 65¢ 
LOVING Henry Green 75¢ 


THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY BACKGROUND 
Basil Willey 


THE GREAT TRADITION: 
A Study of the English Novel 
F. R. Leavis A 40 9S¢ 
THE METAPHYSICAL FOUNDATIONS 
OF MODERN PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


E. A. Burtt Addl 95¢ 
THE WANING OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

J. Huizinga A42 95¢ 
WHAT MAISIE KNEW 

Henry James A43 85¢ 


ANCHOR 
BOOKS 


THE AENEID OF VIRGIL 


C. Day Lewis A20 85¢ 
THREE GREEK 
Moses Hadas A2l 65¢ 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


G. M. Trevelyan A22a, b, c, @ 85¢ © 


MAGIC, SCIENCE AND RELIGION 
and Other Essays 
Bronislaw Malinowski A23 85¢ 


The Man and His 


W. J. Turner 95¢ 
TEACHER IN AMERICA 
Jacques Barzun A25 85¢ 


THE COUNTRY OF THE POINTED FIRS 
and Other Stories 


Sarah Orne Jewett A26 85¢ 
THE MIND OF THE SOUTH 

Wilbur J. Cash A27 95¢ 

TWO SOURCES OF MORALITY 

AND RELIGION 

Henri Bergson A28 85¢ 
A COLLECTION OF ESSAYS 

George Orwell A29 95¢ 


FEAR AND TREMBLING and 
THE SICKNESS UNTO DEATH 


Sgren Kierkegaard A 30 85¢ 
HAMLET AND OEDIPUS 

Ernest Jones A3l 75¢ 
MEDIEVAL PEOPLE 

Eileen Power A 32 85¢ 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF HUMANISM: 
A Study in the History of = 
Geoffrey Scott A 33 75¢ 

THE HUMAN USE OF HUMAN BEINGS: 
Cybernetics and Society 
Norbert Wiener A 34 75¢ 

VICTORIAN ENGLAND: Portrait of 

an Age G. M. Young A35 95¢ 


At all booksellers DOUBLEDAY 
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English Literature: A Period Anthology 


By Albert C. Baugh and George Wm. McClelland 


This distinguished anthology includes 744 representative selections from Eng- 
lish literature from Beowulf to W. H. Auden’s The Managers (1950). Complete 
texts are used wherever possible; or, as in the case of The Faerie Queene and 
Paradise Lost, sufficiently large units are provided to indicate fairly the char- 
acter of the work. Five complete plays are included, representing the drama in 
each period, and there are eight period introductions, each by a specialist in 
the period. Other features are biographical sketches for each author represented; 
historical and interpretative introductions for certain works; innumerable foot- 
notes; illustrations and maps; and a complete index. 1536 pages, $6.75. 


Backgrounds of European Literature 
By Rod W. Horton and Vincent F. Hopper 


This text is a survey of the social, historical, and ideological backgrounds of 
European literature. Designed particularly for a course in which the origins 
- and development of Western civilization are examined in the writings of out- 

standing European authors, the text provides —— and necessary back- 
ground detail, leaving valuable classroom time free for the closer examination 
of the literary works themselves. 


Considering the three major influences on Western civilization—the Greek and 
Roman, the Hebraic, and the Gothic—the authors describe the origin, develop- 
ment, and influence of each of these cultures, presenting a wide variety of back- 
ground material for the purpose of explaining the writings produced by that 
culture. Just published. 


Crofts ClassicS=—Recent and Forthcoming 
ONLY $.45 


Shakespeare’s AS YOU LIKE IT Edited by Alfred Harbage 
THE POETRY OF POPE: A Selection Edited by M. H. Abrams 


EMERSON’S ESSAYS Edited by Robert E. Spiller 
Dante’s PARADISE Edited by Thomas G. Bergin 


The Crofts Classics offer accurate texts in compact and in- 
expensive editions of outstanding literary classics, edited by 
well-known scholars. 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 


Publishers of THE NEW CENTURY CYCLOPEDIA OF NAMES 


35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, N.Y. 
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COLLEGE 


Volume 16 


OCTOBER 1954 


The Poetry of Dylan Thomas 


ENGLISH 


Number 1 


DAVID DAICHES 


y SUDDEN and premature death of 
Dylan Thomas produced elegies and 
appreciations in extraordinary numbers 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Thomas 
was the most poetical poet of our time. 
He talked and dressed and behaved 
and lived like a poet; he was reckless, 
flamboyant, irreverent, innocent, bawdy 
and bibulous. And his verse, too, had 
a romantic wildness about it that even 
the reader who could make nothing of it 
recognized as “poetic.” In the February 
issue of the new London Magazine a 
26-year-old British poet wrote a letter 
saying that Thomas represented the 
“archetypal picture of the Poet” for 
his generation, and that the death of 
this wild and generous character pro- 
duced “something like a panic” in the 
world of letters. He was answered in the 
next issue of the magazine by a thirty- 
one-year-old poet who said that this 
was puerile nonsense and deplored what 
he called the “fulsome ballyhoo” which 
Thomas’s death evoked on both Eng- 
land and America. There has perhaps 
been an element of ballyhoo in the re- 
cent spate of articles about Thomas; 
but sober critical judgment is difficult 
when one is writing of a brilliant young 
man who has died at the very height of 
his career (or at the very height of his 
promise: we shall never tell now). And 


surely the exaggeration of the sense of 
loss at the death of a poet is a sign of 
health in any culture. Now that the 
shock has in some degree worn off, how- 
ever, we can turn more soberly to ask 
the question: What sort of poetry did 
Dylan Thomas write, and how good 
is it? 

In a note to the collected edition of 
his poems, Thomas wrote: “These 
poems, with all their crudities, doubts, 
and confusions, are written for the love 
of Man and in praise of God. .. .” And 
in his prologue to the same volume he 
proclaimed his intention of celebrating 
the world and all that is in it: 


...as I hack 
This rumpus of shapes 
For you to know 
How I, a spinning man, 
Glory also this star, bird 
Roared, sea born, man torn, blood blest. 
Hark: I trumpet the place, 


David Daiches has taught in Cornell 
University, the University Chicago, and 
Edinburgh University, and now lec- 
tures at his British alma mater, Cam- 
bridge University. His volumes of 
criticism include Poetry and the Mod- 
ern World (University of Chicago 
Press, 1940). 
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From fish to jumping hill! Look: 
I build my bellowing ark 

To the best of my love 

As the flood begins, 

Out of the fountainhead 

Of fear, rage red, manalive,... 


This prologue is a great hail to the 
natural world, and man as a part of it, 
and might be taken by the careless 
reader as an impressionist outpouring 
of celebratory exclamations: 


Huloo, my prowed dove with a flute! 
Ahoy, old, sea-legged fox, 

Tom tit and Dai mouse! 

My ark sings in the sun 

At God speeded summer’s end 

And the flood flowers now. 


Yet in fact this spontaneous-seeming 
poem is a cunningly contrived work 
in two movements of fifty-one lines 
each, with the second section rhyming 
backwards with the first—the first line 
rhyming with the last, the second with 
the second last, and so on, the only pair 
of adjacent lines rhyming being the 
fifty-first and the fifty-second. Wliether 
the ear catches this complicated cross 
rhyming or not, it is part of a cunning 
pattern of ebb and flow, of movement 
and counter-movement, which runs 
through the poem. This single piece of 
evidence is perhaps enough to prove 
that, for all the appearance of sponta- 
neity and sometimes of free association 
that his poems present to some readers, 
Thomas was a remarkably conscien- 
tious craftsman for whom meaning was 
bound up with pattern and order. No 
modern poet in English has had a 
keener sense of form or has handled 
stanzas and verse paragraphs—whether 
traditional or original—with more 
deliberate cunning. 

It is worth stressing this ‘at the out- 
set, because there are still some people 
who talk of Thomas as though he were 


a writer of an inspired mad rhetoric, 
of glorious, tumbling, swirling lan- 
guage, which fell from his pen in mag- 
nificent disorder. He has been held up by 
some as the antithesis of Eliot and his 
school, renouncing the cerebral order- 
liness of the 1920’s and the 1930's in 
favour of a new romanticism, an en- 
gaging irresponsibility, And on the 
other hand there are those who discuss 
his poems as though they are merely 
texts for exposition, ignoring the 
rhyme scheme and the complicated 
verbal and visual patterning to concen- 
trate solely on the intellectual implica- 
tions of the images. The truth is that 
Thomas is neither a whirling romantic 
nor a metaphysical imagist, but a poet 
who uses pattern and metaphor in a 
complex craftsmanship in order to 
create a ritual of celebration. He sees 
life as a continuous process, sees the 
workings of biology as a magical trans- 
formation producing unity out of 
identity, identity out of unity, the 
generations linked with one another 
and man linked with nature. Again and 
again in his early poems he seeks to find 
a poetic ritual for the celebration of 
this identity: 

Before I knocked and flesh let enter, 
With liquid hands tapped on the womb, 
I who was shapeless as the water 

That shaped the Jordan near my home 


Was brother to Mnetha’s daughter 
And sister to the fathering worm. 


Or again: 


The force that through the green fuse 
drives the flower 

Drives my green age; that blasts the roots 
of trees 

Is my destroyer. 


And most clearly of all: 


This bread I break was once the oat, 
This wine upon a foreign tree 
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Plunged in its fruit; 

Man in the day or wind at night 

Laid the crops low, broke the grape’s 


This flesh you break, this blood you let 
Make desolation in the vein, 

Were oat and grape 

Born of the sensual root and sap; 

My wine you drink, my bread you snap. 


Man is locked in a round of identi- 
ties ; the beginning of growth is also the 
first movement towards death, the 
beginning of love is the first move to- 
wards procreation which in turn moves 
towards new growth, and the only way 
out of time’s squirrel-cage is to em- 
brace the unity of man with nature, of 
the generations with each other, of the 
divine with the human, of life with 
death, to see the glory and the wonder 
of it. If we ignore the cosmic round to 
seize the moment when we think we 
have it, we are both deluded and 
doomed: 


I see the boys of summer in their ruin 

Lay the gold tithings barren, 

Setting no store by harvest, freeze the soils; 

There in their heat the winter floods 

Of frozen loves they fetch their girls, 

And drown the cargoed apples in their 
tides. 


Those boys of light are curdlers in their 
folly, 
Sour the boiling honey; ... 


This is from an early poem; and several 
of these early poems strike this note— 
the note of doom in the midst of present 
pleasure, for concealed in each moment 
lie change and death. Thomas did not 
rush towards the celebration of unity 
in all life and all time which later be- 
came an important theme of comfort 
for him; he moved to it through dis- 
illusion and experiment. The force that 
drives the flower and the tree to full 


burgeoning and then to death, would 
destroy him also. Only later came the 
realisation that such destruction is no 
destruction, but a guarantee of im- 
mortality, of perpetual life in a cosmic 
eternity: 


And death shall have no dominion. 

Dead men naked they shall be one 

With the man in the wind and the west 
moon ; 

When their bones are picked clean and the 
clean bones gone, 

They shall have stars at elbow and foot; 

Though they go mad they shall be sane, 

Though they sink through the sea they shall 
rise again; 

Though lovers be lost love shall not, 

And death shall have no dominion. 


It is this thought that sounds the note 
of triumph in “Ceremony after a Fire 
Raid” and which provides the comfort 
in “A Refusal to Mourn the Death, by 
Fire, of a Child in London.” 

“A Refusal to Mourn” is a poem 
worth pausing at, for it illustrates not 
only a characteristic theme of what 
might be called the middle Thomas, but 
also a characteristic way of handling 
the theme. The poem is ritualistic in 
tone; its dominant images are sacra- 
mental; and the cunningly contrived 
rise and fall of the cadence of each 
stanza adds to the note of formal 
ceremony, There are four stanzas, the 
first two and one line of the third con- 
taining a single sentence which swells 
out to a magnificent surge of meaning. 
Then, after a pause, the final stanza 
makes a concluding ritual statement, an 
antiphonal chant answering the first 
three stanzas. The paraphrasable mean- 
ing of the poem is simple enough: the 
poet is saying that never, until the end 
of the world and the final return of all 
things to their primal elements, will he 
distort the meaning of the child’s death 
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by mourning. One dies but once, and 
through that death becomes re-united 
with the timeless unity of things. But 
the paraphrasable meaning is not, of 
course, the meaning of the poem, which 
is expanded at each point through a 
deliberately sacramental imagery while 
at the same time the emotion is con- 
trolled and organized by the cadences 
of the stanza. The first stanza and a 
half describes the end of the world as a 
return from differentiated identity to 
elemental unity: 


Never until the mankind making 

Bird beast and flower 

Fathering and all humbling darkness 

Tells with silence the last light breaking 
And the still hour 

Is come of the sea tumbling in harness 


And I must enter again the round 

Zion of the water bead 

And the synagogue of the ear of corn 

Shall I let pray the shadow of a sound 

Or sow my salt seed 

In the least valley of sackcloth to mourn 

The majesty and burning of the child’s 
death. ... 


There is no obscurity here, to anybody 
who knows Thomas’s idiom. We have 
only to recall “This bread I break was 
once the oat” to realise the significance 
of the first three lines of the second 
stanza. The water bead and the ear of 
corn are symbolic primal elements, to 
which all return at the end. But why 
“Zion of the water bead” and “syna- 
gogue of the ear of corn”? The answer 
is simply that these are sacramental 
images intended to give a sacramental 
meaning to the statement. It is a kind 
of imagery of which Thomas is very 
fond (one can find numerous other 
examples, among them such a phrase 
as “the parables of sun light” in “Poem 
in October” or his use of Adam and 
Christ in his earlier peoems). One 
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might still ask why he says “syna- 
gogue” and not “church.” The answer, 
I think, is that he wants to shock the 
reader into attention to the sacramental 
meaning. A more everyday religious 
word might pass by as a conventional 
poetic image; but “synagogue” attracts 
our attention at once; it has no mean- 
ing other than its literal one, and there- 
fore can be used freshly in a non-literal 
way. The third stanza continues: 
I shall not murder 
The mankind of her going with a grave 
truth 
Nor blaspheme down the stations of her 
breath 
With any further 
Elegy of innocence and youth. 
Here words like “mankind,” “blas- 
pheme,” “stations of her breath” (re- 
calling “station of the Cross”) play an 
easily discernible part in the expansion 
of the meaning, while the pun in “grave 
truth” represents a device common 
enough in modern poetry. The conclud- 
ing stanza gives the reason, the counter- 
statement: 


Deep with the first dead lies London’s 
daughter, 

Robed in the long friends, 

The grains beyond age, the dark veins of 
her mother, 

Secret by the unmourning water 

Of the riding Thames. 

After the first death, there is no other. 


This echoes, in its own way, the open- 
ing stanza; but its tone is new; it is 
that of liturgical proclamation. We 
need not wince at the suggestion that 
“long friends” means (among other 
things) worms; worms for Thomas 
were not disgusting, but profoundly 
symbolic: like maggots they are ele- 
ments of corruption and thus of re- 
unification, of eternity. 

How much a poem of this kind owes 
to the imagery and to the cadence, as 
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well as to the careful patterning, can be 
seen at once if one takes the perhaps 
extreme method of turning its para- 
phrasable content into conventional 
rhymed verse: 


Not until doomsday’s final call 

And all the earth returns once more 
To that primaeval home of all, 

When on that insubstantial shore 

The tumbling primal waters foam 
And silence rules her lonely home, 


And I return to whence I came, 
The sacramental child of earth, 
Joining with nature to proclaim 
A death that is a second birth— 
No, not until that final sleep 

Will I for this dead infant weep. 


She lies with her ancestral dead, 
The child of London, home at last 
To earth from whence all life is bred 
And present mingles with the past. 
The unmourning waters lap her feet: 
She has no second death to meet. 


This is doggerel, of course, but it con- 
tains, in however crude a form, the 
essential paraphrasable meaning of the 
Thomas poem—yet misses everything 
of any significance about it. The note 
of ritual, of sacrament, of celebration, 
achieved through his special use of 
imagery and by other devices, is central 
in Thomas’s poetry. 

I have not given a critical analysis 
of the poem, which space forbids, but 
merely suggested a way of looking at 
it. “A Refusal to Mourn” is a charac- 
teristic poem of one phase of Thomas’s 
career, during which he was drawing 
together his impressions of the unity of 
all creation and all time to serve the 
purpose of a specific occasion. His 
earlier poems often fail by being too 
packed with metaphor suggestive of 
identity. Words like “Adam,” “Christ,” 
“ghost,” “worm,” “Womb,” phrases 
like “the mouth of time,” “death’s 
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feather,” “beach of flesh,” “hatching 
hair,” “half-tracked thigh,” abound, 
and though each has its orderly place 
in the poem the reader often feels 
dulled by the continuous impact of 
repeated words of this kind. The 
sonnet-sequence, “Altarwise by owl- 
light,” contains some brilliant identify- 
ing imagery (suggesting the identity 
of man with Christ, of creation with 
death, of history with the present), 
but it is altogether too closely packed, 
too dense, to come across effectively. 
The opening is almost a self-parody : 


Altarwise by owl-light in the half-way 


house 

The gentleman lay graveward with his 
furies ; 

Abaddon in the hangnail cracked from 
Adam, 


And, from his fork, a dog among the fairies, 

The atlas-eater with a jaw for news, 

Bit out the mandrake with to-morrow’s 
scream. ... 


The careful explicator will be able to 
produce informative glosses on each of 
these phrases, but the fact remains that 
the poem is congested with its meta- 
phors, and the reader is left with a feel- 
ing of oppression. A fair number of 
Thomas’s earlier poems are obscure 
for this reason. It is not the obscurity 
of free association or of references to 
private reading, but an obscurity which 
results from an attempt to pack too 
much into a short space, to make every 
comma tell, as it were. With his con- 
tinuous emphasis on birth, pre-natal 
life, the relation of parent to child, 
growth, the relation of body and spirit, 
of life to death, of human and animal 
to vegetable, and similar themes, and 
his constant search for devices to cele- 
brate these and identify them with each 
other, he does not want one word to 
slip which may help in building up the 
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total pattern of meaning. One of his 
poems shows how the making of con- 
tinuous connections and identities can 
bewilder the reader: 


To-day, this insect, and the world I breathe, 

Now that my symbols have outelbowed 
space, 

Time at the city spectacles, and half 

The dear, daft time I take to nudge the 
sentence, 

In trust and tale have I divided sense, 

Slapped down the guillotine, the blood-red 
double 

Of head and tail made witnesses to this 

Murder of Eden and green genesis. 


He is saying here, in his compact meta- 
phorical way, that expression in lan- 
guage (which means expression in 
time) breaks up and so distorts the 
original vision. In his desire to avoid 
that breaking up he sometimes piles up 
the images and metaphores until the 
reader simply cannot construe the lines 
(as in the sixth stanza of “When, like 
a Running Grace’). But it must be 
emphasised that this is not the fault of 
a bad romantic poetry, too loose and 
exclamatory, but comes from what can 
perhaps be called the classical vice of 
attempting to press too much into a 
little space. 

Thomas progressed from_ those 
poems in which his techniques of identi- 
fication are sometimes pressed too far, 
through a period of “occasional” verse 
in which he focussed his general no- 
tions on particular incidents and situa- 
tions to give a grave and formal 
ceremonial poetry (“A Refusal to 
Mourn,” “Do not go gentle into that 
good night,” “On the Marriage of a 
Virgin,” etc.) to a period of more 
limpid, open-worked poetry in which, 
instead of endeavouring to leap outside 
time into a pantheistic cosmos beyond 
the dimensions, he accepts time and 


change and uses memory as an elegiac 
device (“Poem in October,” “Fern 
Hill,” “Over Sir John’s Hill,” “Poem 
on His Birthday”). But these divisions 
are not strictly chronological, nor do 
they take account of all the kinds of 
verse he was writing. There is, 
for example, “A Winter’s Tale,” a 
“middle” poem, which handles a uni- 
versal folk theme with a quiet beauty 
that results from perfect control of the 
imagery. It is far too long a poem to 
quote, and it needs to be read as a 
whole to be appreciated: it is one of 
Thomas’s half dozen truly magnificent 
poems. 

Another remarkable poem, which 
does not quite fit into my three-fold 
classification, is “Vision and Prayer,” 
a finely wrought pattern-poem in two 
parts of six stanzas each. In no other 
poem has Thomas so_ successfully 
handled the theme of the identity of 
himself, everyman, and Christ. He 
imagines himself addressing the un- 
born Christ who, in his mother’s womb, 
seems separated from himself by a 
“wall thin as a wren’s bone.” The infant 
in the next room replies, explaining 
that it is his destiny to storm out across 
the partition that separates man from 
God, and the poet identifies himself 
with the glory and suffering of Christ’s 
redemptive career. The first part of the 
poem blazes to a conclusion with a 
vision of the triumph and pain of 
Christ’s death. The second movement 
begins in a slow, hushed, almost mutter- 
ing cadence: the poet prays that Christ 
remain in the womb, for men are in- 
different and wanton and not werth 
redemption. Let the splendour of 
Christ’s martyrdom remain unrevealed ; 
“May the crimson/ Sun spin a grave 
grey/ And the colour of clay/ Stream 
upon his martyrdom.” But as he ends 
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this sad prayer the sun of God blazes 
forth and takes up the poet in its 
lightning. “The sun roars at the 
prayer’s end.” No summary or partial 
quotation can do justice to the force 
and brilliance of this most cunningly 
modulated poem. The stanzas of the 
first part are diamond-shaped, and 
those of the second part hour-glass 
shaped, and this visual device is not 
arbitrary, but reflects and answers the 
movement of the thought and emotion 
at each point. 

Of the more limpid, open-worked 
poems of the third period, “Poem in 
October” (though written earlier than 
the others in this group) can stand as 
an excellent example. The poet, on his 
thirtieth birthday, is remembering his 
past and seeing himself in the familiar 
Welsh landscape as a boy with his 
mother: 


It was my thirtieth year to heaven 
Woke to my hearing from harbour and 
neighbour wood 
And the mussel pooled and the heron 
Priested shore 
The morning beckon 
With water praying and call of seagull and 
rook 
And the knock of sailing boats on the net 
webbed wall 
Myself to set foot 
That second 
In the still sleeping town and set forth. 


Again we have the sacramentalising of 
nature (“heron priested shore”) and we 
have also a sense of glory in the natural 
world which Thomas learned to render 
more and more effectively as his art ma- 
tured. Again, one cannot see the quality 
of the poem from an extract; elegy is 
combined with remembrance and com- 
memoration, and the emotion rises and 
falls in a fine movement. 

Thomas’s most recently published 
work is his radio play, “Under Milk 


Wood,” which was broadcast by the 
B.B.C.’s_ Third Programme some 
months ago and won instant approval 
among professional critics and laymen 
alike. In writing for the radio Thomas 
naturally avoided any too close packing 
of the imagery, and chose a style closer 
to that of “Poem in October” than to 
that of his earlier poems. In spite of an 
occasional touch of sentimentality, 
“Under Milk Wood” is a remarkable 
performance—one of the few examples 
in our time of spoken poetry’ which is 
both good and popular. In estimating 
the loss to literature of Thomas’s early 
death, I should be inclined to put the cut- 
ting short of his career as a poet for the 
radio as the most serious of all. Thomas 
was by instinct a popular poet—as he 
wrote: 


Not for the proud man apart 

From the raging moon I write 

On these spendthrift pages 

Nor for the towering dead 

With their nightingales and psalms 
But for the lovers, their arms 

Round the griefs of the ages, 

Who pay no praise or wages 

Nor heed my craft or art. 


He had no desire to be difficult or eso- 
teric. He drew on the Bible and on uni- 
versal folk themes rather than on 
obscure late classical writers or Jessie 
Weston’s “From Ritual to Romance.” 
In “Under Milk Wood” he put into 
simple yet powerful and cunning verse a 
day in the life of a Welsh village, with 
each character rendered in terms of 
some particular human weakness or 
folly. Unlike, Eliot, Thomas accepted 


‘TI call the language of “Under Milk Wood” 
poetry, though it is prose to the eye. When I 
wrote this, I had heard the play twice but I had 
not read it, and there is no doubt that to the ear 
it is poetry. The opposite is true of T. S. Eliot’s 
later plays, where the language is verse to the 
eye but prose to the ear. 
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man as he was: he had a relish for hu- 
manity. By the end of his life he had 
learned to be both poetically honest and 
poetically simple—a difficult combina- 
tion, especially in our time. And in 
choosing the spoken verse of the radio 
as a medium he was pointing the way to- 
wards a bridging of the appalling gap in 
our culture between professional critic 
and ordinary reader. 

Was he a great poet? Against him it 
can be argued that his range was se- 
verely limited, that (in his earlier 
poems) he overdid a handful of images 
and phrases to the point almost of paro- 
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“Writers ever since writing began have had problems and the main problem narrows down 
to just one word—life. Certainly this might be an age of so-called faithlessness and despair | 
we live in, but the new writers haven’t cornered any market on faithlessness and despair, | 
anymore than Dostoievski or Marlowe or Sophocles did. Every age has its terrible aches and 
pains, its peculiar new horrors, and every writer since the beginning of time, just like other 

people, has been afflicted by what [a] friend of mine calls “the fleas of life’—you know, 

colds, hangovers, bills, sprained ankles, and little nuisances of one sort or another. They 

are the constants of life, at the core of life, along with the nice little delights that come 

along every now and then. . . . So is Love invariable, and Unrequited Love, and Death and 

Insult and Hilarity. Mark Twain was as baffled and appalled by Darwin’s theories as anyone 

else, and those theories seemed as monstrous to the Victorians as atomic energy, but he still 

wrote about riverboats and old Hannibal, Missouri. No, I don’t think the writer today is 
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Expectations Well Lost 
Dickens’ Fable for His Time 


G. ROBERT STANGE 


Great Expectations is a peculiarly 
satisfying and impressive novel. It is 
unusual to find in Dickens’ work so 
rigorous a control of detail, so simple 
and organic a pattern. In this very late 
novel the usual features of his art— 
proliferating sub-plots, legions of minor 
grotesques—are almost entirely absent. 
The simplicity is that of an art form 
that belongs to an ancient type and 
concentrates on permanently significant 
issues. Great Expectations is conceived 
as a moral fable; it is the story of a 
young man’s development from the mo- 
ment of his first self-awareness, to that 
of his mature acceptance of the human 
condition. 

So natural a theme imposes an ele- 
mental form on the novel: the over-all 
pattern is defined by the process of 
growth, and Dickens employs many of 
the motifs of folklore. The story of 
Pip falls into three phases which clearly 
display a dialectic progression. We see 
the boy first in his natural condition in 
the country, responding and acting in- 
stinctively and therefore virtuously. 
The second stage of his career involves 
a negation of child-like simplicity ; Pip 
acquires his “expectations,” renounces 
his origins, and moves to the city. He 
rises in society, but since he acts through 
calculation rather than through in- 
stinctive charity, his moral values de- 
teriorate as his social graces improve. 
This middle phase of his career cul- 
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minates in a sudden fall, the beginning 
of a redemptive suffering which is 
dramatically concluded by an attack of 
brain fever leading to a long coma, It 
is not too fanciful to regard this illness 
as a symbolic death; Pip rises from it 
regenerate and percipient. In the final 
stage of growth he returns to his birth- 
place, abandons his false expectations, 
accepts the limitations of his condition, 
and achieves a partial synthesis of the 
virtue of his innocent youth and the 
melancholy insight of his later experi- 
ence. 

Variants of such a narrative are 
found in the myths of many heroes. 
In Dickens’ novel the legend has the 
advantage of providing an action which 
appeals to the great primary human 
affections and serves as unifying center 
for the richly conceived minor themes 
and images which form the body of the 
novel. It is a signal virtue of this simple 
structure that it saves Great Expecta- 
tions from some of the startling weak- 
nesses of such excellent but incon- 
sistently developed novels as Martin 
Chuzzlewit or Our Mutual Friend. 

The particular fable that Dickens 
elaborates is as interesting for its his- 
torical as for its timeless aspects. In its 
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particulars the story of Pip is the classic 
legend of the nineteenth century: Great 
Expectations belongs to that class of 
education or development-novels which 
describe the young man of talents who 
progresses from the country to the city, 
ascends in the social hierarchy, and 
moves from innocence to experience. 
Stendhal in Le Rouge et le Noir, Balzac 
in Le Pére Goriot and Les Illusions 
perdues, use the plot as a means of dis- 
secting the post-Napoleonic world and 
exposing its moral poverty. This novel- 
istic form reflects the lives of the suc- 
cessful children of the century, and 
usually expresses the mixed attitudes 
of its artists. Dickens, Stendhal, Balzac 
communicate their horror of a material- 
ist society, but they are not without ad- 
miration for the possibilities of the new 
social mobility; la carriére ouverte aux 
talents had a personal meaning for all 
three of these energetic men. 

Pip, then, must be considered in the 
highly competitive company of Julien 
Sorel, Rubempré, and Eugéne de 
Rastignac. Dickens’ tale of lost illu- 
sions, however, is very different from 
the French novelists’; Great Expecta- 
tions is not more profound than other 
development-novels, but it is more mys- 
terious. The recurrent themes of the 
genre are all there: city is posed against 
country, experience against innocence; 
there is a search for the true father; 
there is the exposure to crime and the 
acceptance of guilt and expiation. What 
Dickens’ novel lacks is the clarity and, 
one is tempted to say, the essential toler- 
ance of the French. He could not com- 
mand either the saving ironic vision of 
Stendhal or the disenchanted practi- 
cality and secure Catholicism of Balzac. 
For Dickens, always the Victorian prot- 
estant, the issues of a young man’s rise 
or fall are conceived as a drama of the 


individual conscience; enlightenment 
(partial at best) is to be found only in 
the agony of personal guilt. 

With these considerations and possi- 
ble comparisons in mind I should like 
to comment on some of the conspicuous 
features of Great Expectations. The 
novel is interesting for many reasons: 
it demonstrates the subtlety of Dickens’ 
art; it displays a consistent control of 
narrative, imagery, and theme which 
gives meaning to the stark outline of the 
fable, and symbolic weight to every 
character and detail, It proves Dickens’ 
ability (which has frequently been 
denied) to combine his genius for 
comedy with his fictional presentation 
of some of the most serious and perma- 
nently interesting of human concerns. 


The principal themes are announced 
and the mood of the whole novel estab- 
lished in the opening pages of Great 
Expectations. The first scene with the 
boy Pip in the graveyard is one of the 
best of the superbly energetic begin- 
nings found in almost all Dickens’ ma- 
ture novels. In less than a page we are 
given a character, his background, and 
his setting; within a few paragraphs 
more we are immersed in a decisive 
action. Young Pip is first seen against 
the background of his parents’ grave- 
stones—monuments which communi- 
cate to him no clear knowledge either 
of his parentage or of his position in 
the world. He is an orphan who must 
search for a father and define his own 
condition. The moment of this opening 
scene, we learn, is that at which the hero 
has first realized his individuality and 
gained his “first most vivid and broad 
impression of the identity of things.” 
This information given the reader, the 
violent meeting between Pip and the 
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escaped convict abruptly takes place. 

The impression of the identity of 
things that Pip is supposed to have re- 
ceived is highly equivocal. The convict 
rises up like a ghost from among the 
graves, seizes the boy suddenly, threat- 
ens to kill him, holds him upside down 
through most of their conversation, and 
ends by forcing the boy to steal food 
for him. The children of Dickens’ 
novels always receive rather strange im- 
pressions of things, but Pip’s epiphany 
is the oddest of all, and in some ways 
the most ingenious. This encounter in 
the graveyard is the germinal scene of 
the novel. While he is held by the con- 
vict, Pip sees his world upside down; in 
the course of Dickens’ fable the reader 
is invited to try the same view. This 
particular change of viewpoint is an 
ancient device of irony, but an excellent 
one: Dickens’ satire asks us to try re- 
versing the accepted senses of innocence 
and guilt, success and failure, to think 
of the world’s goods as the world’s 
evils. 

A number of ironic reversals and 
ambiguous situations develop out of the 
first scene. The convict, Magwitch, is 
permanently grateful to Pip for having 
brought him food and a file with which 
to take off his leg-iron. Years later 
he expresses his gratitude by assuming 
in secrecy an economic parenthood; 
with the money he has made in Aus- 
tralia he will, unbeknownst to Pip, 
make “his boy” a gentleman. But the 
money the convict furnishes him makes 
Pip not a true gentleman, but a cad. 
He lives as a fldneur in London, and 
when he later discovers the disreputable 
source of his income is snobbishly hor- 
rified, 

Pip’s career is a parable which illus- 
trates several religious paradoxes: he 
can gain only by losing all he has; only 


by being defiled can he be cleansed. 
Magwitch returns to claim his gentle- 
man, and finally the convict’s devotion 
and suffering arouse Pip’s charity; by 
the time Magwitch has been captured 
and is dying Pip has accepted him and 
come to love him as a true father. The 
relationship is the most important one 
in the novel: in sympathizing with 
Magwitch Pip assumes the criminal’s 
guilt; in suffering with and finally lov- 
ing the despised and rejected man he 
finds his own real self. 

Magwitch did not have to learn to 
love Pip. He was naturally devoted to 
“the small bundle of shivers,” the out- 
cast boy who brought him the stolen 
food and the file in the misty graveyard. 
There is a natural bond, Dickens sug- 
gests, between the child and the crimi- 
nal; they are alike in their helplessness ; 
both are repressed and tortured by es- 
tablished society, and both rebel against 
its incomprehensible authority. In the 
first scene Magwitch forces Pip to com- 
mit his first “criminal” act, to steal the 
file and food from his sister’s house. 
Though this theft produces agonies of 
guilt in Pip, we are led to see it not as 
a sin but as an instinctive act of mercy. 
Magwitch, much later, tells Pip: “I first 
become aware of myself, down in Es- 
sex, a thieving turnips for my living.” 
Dickens would have us, in some obscure 
way, conceive the illicit act as the means 
of self-realization. 

In the opening section of the novel 
the view moves back and forth between 
the escaped criminal on the marshes 
and the harsh life in the house of Pip’s 
sister, Mrs. Joe Gargery. The “crimi- 
nality” of Pip and the convict is con- 
trasted with the socially approved 
cruelty and injustice of Mrs. Joe and 
her respectable friends. The elders who 
come to the Christmas feast at the 
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Gargerys’ are pleased to describe Pip as 
a criminal: the young are, according to 
Mr. Hubble, “naterally wicious.” Dur- 
ing this most bleak of Christmas din- 
ners the child is treated not only as out- 
law, but as animal. In Mrs. Joe’s first 
speech Pip is called a “young monkey” ; 
then, as the spirits of the revellers rise, 
more and more comparisons are made 
between boys and animals. Uncle Pum- 
blechook, devouring his pork, toys with 
the notion of Pip’s having been born a 
“Squeaker”: 


“Tf you had been born such, would you 
have been here now? Not you... .” 

“Unless in that form,” said Mr. Wopsle, 
nodding towards the dish. 

“But I don’t mean in that form, sir,” re- 
turned Mr. Pumblechook, who had an ob- 
jection to being interrupted; “I mean, en- 
joying himself with his elders and betters, 
and improving himself with their conversa- 
tion, and rolling in the lap of luxury. 
Would he have been doing that? No, he 
wouldn’t. And what would have been your 
destination?” turning on me again. “You 
would have been disposed of for so many 
shillings according to the market price of 
the article, and Dunstable the butcher would 
have come up to you as you lay in your 
straw, and he would have whipped you 
under his left arm, and with his right he 
would have tucked up his frock to get a 
penknife from out of his waistcoat-pocket, 
and he would have shed your blood and had 
your life. No bringing up by hand then. 
Not a bit of it!” 


This identification of animal and 
human is continually repeated in the 
opening chapters of the novel, and we 
catch its resonance throughout the book. 
When the two convicts—Pip’s “friend” 
and the other fugitive, Magwitch’s 
ancient enemy—are captured, we ex- 
perience the horror of official justice, 
which treats the prisoners as if they 
were less than human: “No one seemed 
surprised to see him, or interested in 
seeing him, or glad to see him, or sorry 
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to see him, or spoke a word, except 
that somebody in the boat growled as 
if to dogs, ‘Give way, you!’” And the 
prison ship, lying beyond the mud of 
the shore, looked to Pip “like a wicked 
Noah’s ark.” 

The theme of this first section of the 
novel—which concludes with the cap- 
ture of Magwitch and his return to the 
prison ship—might be called “the sev- 
eral meanings of humanity.” Only the 
three characters who are in some way 
social outcasts—Pip, Magwitch, and 
Joe Gargery the child-like blacksmith— 
act in charity and respect the humanity 
of others. To Magwitch Pip is distinctly 
not an animal, and not capable of adult 
wickedness: “You’d be but a fierce 
young hound indeed, if at your time of 
life you could help to hunt a wretched 
warmint.”’ And when, after he is taken, 
the convict shields Pip by confessing to 
have stolen the Gargerys’ pork pie, Joe’s 
absolution affirms the dignity of man: 

“God knows you’re welcome to it—so far 
as it was ever mine,” returned Joe, with a 
saving remembrance of Mrs. Joe. “We don’t 
know what you have done, but we wouldn’t 
have you starved to death for it, poor miser- 
able fellow-creatur.—Would us, Pip?” 

The next section of the narrative is 
less tightly conceived than the intro- 
ductory action. Time is handled loosely ; 
Pip goes to school, and becomes ac- 
quainted with Miss Havisham of Satis 
House and the beautiful Estella. The 
section concludes when Pip has reached 
early manhood, been told of his expec- 
tations, and has prepared to leave for 
London. These episodes develop, with 
variations, the theme of childhood be- 
trayed. Pip himself renounces his child- 
hood by coming to accept the false 
social values of middle-class society. 
His perverse development is expressed 
by persistent images of the opposition 
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between the human and the non-human, 
the living and the dead. 

On his way to visit Miss Havisham 
for the first time, Pip spends the night 
with Mr. Pumblechook, the corn- 
chandler, in his lodgings behind his 
shop. The contrast between the aridity 
of this old hypocrite’s spirit and the via- 
bility of his wares is a type of the con- 
flict between natural growth and social 
form. Pip looks at all the shop-keeper’s 
little drawers filled with bulbs and seed 
packets and wonders “whether the 
flower-seeds and bulbs ever wanted of 
a fine day to break out of those jails and 
bloom.” The imagery of life repressed 
is developed further in the descriptions 
of Miss Havisham and Satis House. 
The first detail Pip notices is the aban- 
doned brewery where the once active 
ferment has ceased; no germ of life is 
to be found in Satis House or in its 
occupants: 


... there were no pigeons in the dove-cot, 
no horses in the stable, no pigs in the sty, 
no malt in the storehouse, no smells of 
grains and beer in the copper or the vat. 
All the uses and scents of the brewery might 
have evaporated with its last reek of smoke. 
In a by-yard, there was a wilderness of 
empty casks. ... 


On top of these casks Estella dances 
with solitary concentration, and behind 
her, in a dark corner of the building, 
Pip fancies that he sees a figure hanging 
by the neck from a wooden beam, “a 
figure all in yellow white, with but one 
shoe to the feet; and it hung so, that I 
could see that the faded trimmings of 
the dress were like earthy paper, and 
that the face was Miss Havisham’s.” 

Miss Havisham is death. From his 
visits to Satis House Pip acquires his 
false admiration for the genteel; he 
falls in love with Estella and fails to see 
that she is the cold instrument of Miss 


Havisham’s revenge on human passion 
and on life itself. When Pip learns he 
may expect a large inheritance from an 
unknown source he immediately as- 
sumes (incorrectly) that Miss Havi- 
sham is his benefactor; she does not 
undeceive him. Money, which is also 
death, is appropriately connected with 
the old lady rotting away in her dark- 
ened room. 

Conflicting values in Pip’s life are 
also expressed by the opposed imagery 
of stars and fire. Estella is by name a 
star, and throughout the novel stars are 
conceived as pitiless: “And then I 
looked at the stars, and considered how 
awful it would be for a man to turn his 
face up to them as he froze to death, 
and see no help or pity in all the glitter- 
ing multitude.” Estella and her light are 
described as coming down the dark pas- 
sage of Satis House “like a star,” and 
when she has become a woman she is 
constantly surrounded by the bright 
glitter of jewelry. 

Joe Gargery, on the other hand, is 
associated with the warm fire of the 
hearth or forge. It was his habit to sit 
and rake the fire between the lower 
bars of the kitchen grate, and his work- 
day was spent at the forge. The extent 
to which Dickens intended the contrast 
between the warm and the cold lights— 
the vitality of Joe and the frigid glitter 
of Este'la—is indicated in a passage 
that describes the beginnings of Pip’s 
Jisillusionment with his expectations: 
Wh. n I woke up in the night .. . I used to 
think, with a weariness on my spirits, that 
I should have been happier and better if I 
had never seen Miss Havisham’s face, and 
had risen to manhood content to be partners 
with Joe in the honest old forge. Many a 
time of an evening, when I sat alone looking 
at the fire, I thought, after all, there was no 


fire like the forge fire and the kitchen fire 
at home. 
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Yet Estella was so inseparable from all 
my restlessness and disquiet of mind, that 
I really fell into confusion as to the limits 
of my own part in its production. 


At the end of the novel Pip finds 
the true light on the homely hearth, and 
in a last twist of the father-son theme, 
Joe emerges as a true parent—the only 
kind of parent that Dickens could ever 
fully approve, one that remains a child. 
The moral of this return to Joe sharply 
contradicts the accepted picture of 
Dickens as a radical critic of society: 
Joe is a humble countryman who is con- 
tent with the place in the social order. 
he has been appointed to fulfill. He fills 
it “well and with respect”; Pip learns 
that he can do no better than to emulate 
him. 


The second stage of Pip’s three- 
phased story is set in London, and the 
moral issues of the fiction are modu- 
lated accordingly. Instead of the oppo- 
sition between custom and the instinc- 
tive life, the novelist treats the conflict 
between man and his social institutions. 
The topics and themes are specific, and 
the satire, some of it wonderfully deft, 
is more social than moral. Not all Dick- 
ens’ social message is presented by 
means that seem adequate. By satirizing 
Pip and his leisure class friends (The 
Finches of the Grove, they call them- 
selves) the novelist would have us real- 
ize that idle young men will come to a 
bad end. Dickens is here expressing the 
Victorian Doctrine of Work—a per- 
vasive notion that both inspired and 
reassured his industrious contempo- 
raries. 

The difficulty for the modern reader, 
who is unmoved by the objects of Vic- 
torian piety, is that the doctrine appears 
to be the result, not of moral insight, 
but of didactic intent; it is presented 
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as statement, rather than as experience 
or dramatized perception, and conse- 
quently it never modifies the course of 
fictional action or the formation of 
character. The distinction is crucial: 


it is between the Dickens who sees and 


the Dickens who professes; often be- 
tween the good and the bad sides of 
his art. 

The novelist is on surer ground when 
he comes to define the nature of wealth 
in a mercantile society. Instead of mor- 
alistic condemnation we have a tech- 
nique that resembles parable. Pip even- 
tually learns that his ornamental life 
is supported, not by Miss Havisham, 
but by the labor and suffering of the 
convict Magwitch: 


“I swore arterwards, sure as ever I 
spec’lated and got rich, you should get rich. 
I lived rough, that you should live smooth; 
I worked hard that you should be above 
work. What odds, dear boy? Do I tell it 
fur you to feel a obligation? Not a bit. I 
tell it, fur you to know as that there dung- 
hill dog wot you kep like in, got his head 
so high that he could make a gentleman— 
and, Pip, you’re him!” 


The convict would not only make a 
gentleman but own him. The blood 
horses of the colonists might fling up 
the dust over him as he was walking, 
but, “I says to myself, ‘If I ain’t a 
gentleman, nor yet ain’t got no learning, 
I’m the owner of such, All on you owns 
stock and land; which on you owns a 
brought-up London gentleman? ” 

In this action Dickens has subtly led 
us to speculate on the connections be- 
tween a gentleman and his money, on 
the dark origins of even the most re- 
spectable fortunes. We find Magwitch 
guilty of trying to own another human 
being, but we ask whether his actions 
are any more sinful than those of the 
wealthy bourgeois. There is a deeper 
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moral in the fact that Magwitch’s for- 
tune at first destroyed the natural 
gentleman in Pip, but that after it was 
lost (it had to be forfeited to the state 
when Magwitch was finally captured) 
the “dung-hill dog” did actually make 
_ Pip a gentleman by evoking his finer 
feelings. This ironic distinction between 
“gentility” and what the father of Eng- 
lish poetry meant by “gentilesse” is tra- 
ditional in our literature and our my- 
thology. In Great Expectations it arises 
out of the action and language of the 
fiction; consequently it moves and per- 
suades us as literal statement never 
can. 

The middle sections of the novel are 
dominated by the solid yet mysterious 
figure of Mr. Jaggers, Pip’s legal 
guardian. Though Jaggers is not one of 
Dickens’ greatest characters he is heavy 
with implication; he is so much at the 
center of this fable that we are chal- 
lenged to interpret him—only to find 
that his meaning is ambiguous. On his 
first appearance Jaggers strikes a char- 
acteristic note of sinister authority: 

He was a burly man of an exceedingly 
dark complexion, with an exceedingly large 
head and a correspondingly large hand. He 
took my chin in his large hand and turned 
up my face to have a look at me by the 
light of the candle. . . . His eyes were set 
very deep in his head, and were disagreeably 
sharp and suspicious. ... 

“How do you come here?” 

“Miss Havisham sent for me, sir,” I ex- 
plained. 

“Well! Behave yourself. I have a pretty 
large experience of boys, and you’re a bad 
set of fellows. Now mind!” said he, biting 
the side of his great forefinger, as he 
frowned at me, “you behave yourself.” 


Pip wonders at first if Jaggers is a 
doctor. It is soon explained that he is 
a lawyer—what we now ambiguously 
call a criminal lawyer—but he is like 
a physician who treats moral malig- 
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nancy, with the doctor’s necessary de- 
tachment from individual suffering. 
Jaggers is interested not in the social 
operations of the law, but in the varie- 
ties of criminality, He exudes an anti- 
septic smell of soap and is described 
as washing his clients off as if he were 
a surgeon or a dentist. 

Pip finds that Jaggers has “an air 
of authority not to be disputed .. . 
with a manner expressive of knowing 
something secret about every one of us 
that would effectually do for each indi- 
vidual if he chose to disclose it.”” When 
Pip and his friends go to dinner at 
Jaggers’ house Pip observes that he 
“wrenched the weakest parts of our 
dispositions out of us.” After the party 
his guardian tells Pip that he particu- 
larly liked the sullen young man they 
called Spider: “‘Keep as clear of him as 
you can. But I like the fellow, Pip; he 
is one of the true sort. Why if I was a 
fortune-teller. . . . But I am not a 
fortune-teller,’ he said... . ‘You know 
what I am don’t you?’ ” This question 
is repeated when Pip is being shown 
through Newgate Prison by Jaggers’ 
assistant, Wemmick. The turnkey says 
of Pip: “Why then. . . he knows what 
Mr. Jaggers is.” 

But neither Pip nor the reader ever 
fully knows what Mr. Jaggers is. We 
learn, along with Pip, that Jaggers has 
manipulated the events which have 
shaped the lives of most of the char- 
acters in the novel; he has, in the case 
of Estella and her mother, dispensed 
a merciful but entirely personal justice ; 
he is the only character who knows the 
web of secret relationships that are 
finally revealed to Pip. He dominates by 
the strength of his knowledge the world 
of guilt and sin—called Little Britain— 
of which his office is the center. He 
has, in brief, the powers that an artist 
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exerts over the creatures of his fictional 
world, and that a god exerts over his 
creation. 

As surrogate of the artist, Jaggers 
displays qualities of mind—complete 
impassibility, all-seeing unfeelingness— 
which are the opposite of Dickens’, but 
of a sort that Dickens may at times 
have desired. Jaggers can be considered 
a fantasy figure created by a novelist 
who is forced by his intense sensibility 
to re-live the sufferings of his fellow 
men and who feels their agonies too 
deeply. 

In both the poetry and fiction of the 
nineteenth century there are examples 
of a persistent desire of the artist not 
to care. The mood, which is perhaps 
an inevitable concomitant of Romanti- 
cism, is expressed in Balzac’s ambiva- 
lence toward his great character Vau- 
trin. As arch-criminal and Rousseauis- 
tic man, Vautrin represents all the 
attitudes that Balzac the churchman and 
monarchist ostensibly rejects, yet is pre- 
sented as a kind of artist-hero, above 
the law, who sees through the social 
system with an almost noble cynicism. 

Related attitudes are expressed in the 
theories of art developed by such dif- 
ferent writers as Flaubert and Yeats. 
While — perhaps because — Flaubert 
himself suffered from hyperaesthesia, 
he conceived the ideal novelist as coldly 
detached, performing his examination 
with the deft impassivity of the sur- 
geon. Yeats, the “last Romantic,” found 
the construction of a mask or anti-self 
necessary to poetic creation, and in- 
sisted that the anti-self be cold and 
hard—all that he as poet. and feeling 
man was not. 

Dickens’ evocation of this complex 
of attitudes is less political than Bal- 
zac’s, less philosophical than Flaubert’s 
or Yeats’. Jaggers has a complete un- 
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derstanding of human evil but, unlike 
the living artist, can wash his hands of 
it. He is above ordinary institutions; 
like a god he dispenses justice, and like 
a god displays infinite mercy through 
unrelenting severity: 

“Mind you, Mr. Pip,” said Wemmick, 
gravely in my ear, as he took my arm to be 
more confidential; “I don’t know that Mr. 
Jaggers does a better thing than the way 
in which he keeps himself so high. He’s 
always so high. His constant height is of a 
piece with his immense abilities. That 
Colonel durst no more take leave of him, 
than that turnkey durst ask him his in- 
tentions respecting a case. Then between 
his height and them, he slips in his subordi- 
nate—don’t you see?—and so he has ’em 
soul and body.” 


Pip merely wishes that he had “some 
other guardian of minor abilities.” 


The final moral vision of Great Ex- 
pectations has to do with the nature of 
sin and guilt. After visiting Newgate 
Pip, still complacent and self-deceived, 
thinks how strange it was that he 
should be encompassed by the taint of 
prison and crime. He tries to beat the 
prison dust off his feet and to exhale 
its air from his lungs; he is going to. 
meet Estella, who must not be con- 
taminated by the smell of crime. Later 
it is revealed that Estella, the pure, is 
the bastard child of Magwitch and a 
murderess. Newgate is figuratively de- 
scribed as a greenhouse, and the prison- 
ers as plants carefully tended by Wem- 
mick, assistant to Mr. Jaggers. These 
disturbing metaphors suggest that 
criminality is the condition of life. 
Dickens would distinguish between the 
native, inherent sinfulness from which 
men can be redeemed, and that evil 
which destroys life : the sin of the hypo- 
crite or oppressor, the smothering wick- 
edness of corrupt institutions. The last 
stage of Pips progression is reached 
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when he learns to love the criminal and 
to accept his own implication in the 
common guilt. 

Though Dickens’ interpretation is 
theologically heterodox, he deals con- 
ventionally with the ancient question of 
free will and predestination. In one dra- 
matic paragraph Pip’s “fall” is com- 
pared with the descent of the rock slab 
on the sleeping victim in the Arabian 
Nights tale: Slowly, slowly, “all the 
work, near and afar, that tended to the 
end, had been accomplished ; and in an 
instant the blow was struck, and the 
roof of my stronghold dropped upon 
me.” Pip’s fall was the result of a chain 
of predetermined events but he was, 
nevertheless, responsible for his own 
actions; toward the end of the novel 
Miss Havisham gravely informs him: 
“You have made your own snares. | 
never made them.” 

The patterns of culpability in Great 
Expectations are so intricate that the 
whole world of the novel is eventually 
caught in a single web of awful respon- 
sibility. The leg-iron, for example, 
which the convict removed with the file 
Pip stole for him is found by Orlick 
and used as a weapon to brain Mrs. 
Joe. By this fearsome chain of circum- 
stance Pip shares the guilt for his 
sister’s death. 


Profound and suggestive as is Dick- 
ens’ treatment of guilt and expiation in 
this novel, to trace its remoter implica- 
tions is to find something excessive and 
idiosyncratic. A few years after he 
wrote Great Expectations Dickens re- 
marked to a friend that he felt always 
as if he were wanted by the police— 
“irretrievably tainted.” Compared to 
most of the writers ‘of his time the 
Dickens of the later novels seems to be 
obsessed with guilt. The way in which 
his development-novel differs from 
those of his French compeers empha- 
sizes an important quality of Dickens’ 
art. The young heroes of Le Rouge et 
le Noir and Le Pére Goriot proceed 
from innocence, through suffering to 
learning. They are surrounded by evil, 
and they can be destroyed by. it. But 
Stendhal, writing in a rationalist tra- 
dition, and Balzac displaying the world- 
liness that only a Catholic novelist can 
command, seem astonishingly cool, even 
callous, beside Dickens. Great Expecta- 
tions is outside either Cartesian or 
Catholic rationalism ; profound as only 
an elementally simple book can be, it 
finds its analogues not in the novels of 
Dickens’ English or French contempo- 
raries, but in the writings of that other 
irretrievably tainted artist, Fyodor 
Dostoevski. 


“The genuine judgements of our pupils can only reflect their limited reading of literature 
and their limited experience of life: to expect them to accept and memorize the judgements 
of the critics is to encourage insincerity. We ourselves need to avoid insincerity and bardola- 
try; our pupils are quick to detect it, and despise it, just as they despise ‘gush’ . . . it is our 
own genuine and modest opinions that will influence our pupils most. Our enthusiasm can 


be infectious: theirs need not be spontaneous.” 


[The Teaching of English. Issued by the Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in 
Secondary Schools. Cambridge University Press (1952).] 
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What’s Happening to Prose? 


MONA VAN DUYN 


i first thing | must do is to re- 
assure you about prose (so far as I 
know, nothing sensational is happening 
to it) and to define the prose I am going 
to talk about as fiction (particularly 
the short story) and criticism. To be 
an editor of a little magazine is to have 
a finger on a kind of pulse, though it is 
undoubtedly a limited one, and from 
that vantage point I should like to tell 
you about three things which seem evi- 
dent concerning the condition of fiction 
and criticism. 

I might start with what we as editors 
consider the most striking fact about 
fiction and criticism—that is, that the 
people who write these two kinds of 
prose are writing from the colleges and 
"niversities. Perspective is by no means 
the best-known of little magazines, yet 
to our post office box comes a steady 
stream of manuscripts, accompanied by 
self-addressed, stamped envelopes, and 
the address on the return envelope, nine 
times out of ten, is that of a college or 
a university. One revelation, in fact, 
among the many revelations which 
come to a little magazine editor, is how 
many such institutions exist in the 
United States. And at every one of 
them, or so it seems to us, there is at 
least one who, after correcting his 
stacks of freshman themes and re- 
search papers, or after conducting his 
seminar on Milton, or after attending 
the committee meeting on how to cope 
with cheating, or the staff meeting on 
whether sophomores should learn read- 


ing skills or the history of literature, 
goes home and begins work on a short 
story or a novel or a piece of criticism 
(or a poem, though poetry is outside 
my speaking territory). 

This state of affairs is perhaps by 
now no news. Mr. Irving Howe, in an 
irascible and provocative article called 
“This Age of Conformity” in the Janu- 
ary-February Partisan Review, sees a 
deadly submission to institutional think- 
ing for the writer and intellectual as a 
result of his acceptance into “the acad- 
emy.” Quoting Flaubert, who said 
“Bohemia was the fatherland of my 
breed,” Mr. Howe believes that the 
sense of liberation and revolt, and the 
feeling of solidarity with other writers 
which Bohemia gives to the beginning 
writer are tremendously important. 
Periods of brilliant literary achievement 
correspond with the rise of Bohemia; 
and Bohemia has all but vanished in 
America. All of life, says Mr. Howe, 
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is a conspiracy against that ideal of 
independence with which the young 
writer begins, but our present genera- 
tion of writers has made premature 
surrender. I do not want to explore 
the pros and cons of this article, though 
I recommend it as capable of producing 
either ulcers or a glow of happy agree- 
ment, depending on the reader’s point 
of view, since it goes on to a violent 
attack on middle-brow culture, as repre- 
sented by The New Yorker, The Satur- 
day Review, and the New York Times 
Book Review Section. My main reason 
for citing it here is to demonstrate that 
people are aware of the situation, in- 
cluding the writers themselves, are con- 
cerned about it, and are attempting to 
assess it. 

I have my own somewhat contradic- 
tory feelings about it. The first thing 
one might think of is that being in- 
structors or professors will cause our 
writers of fiction to be cut off, in their 
lives and consequently in their writing, 
from what is often called “reality.” 
Many pieces of fiction are beginning, 
certainly, to sound as if they were writ- 
ten from universities and from no- 
where else. Martha Foley, in an intro- 
duction to one of her recent Best Short 
Story Annuals, remarked on how many 
excellent stories were appearing about 
academic life. You may have read Mary 
McCarthy’s The Groves of Academe, 
a novel containing ruthless delineations 
of her colleagues at a progr«ssive col- 
lege, or Randall Jarrell’s recently pub- 
lished novel, Pictures from an Institu- 
tion, which includes a fairly ruthless 
delineation of a female writer who re- 
sembles Mary McCarthy. But apart 
from these gossipy exchanges, which 
obviously make a secondary appeal to 
those “in the know,” I do not believe 
the university locale of fiction affects 


either its basic materials or its ultimate 
qualities. 

Not long ago, a student, interested 
in being a writer, finishing up his doc- 
toral studies and nearing the time for 
his first teaching job, said: “A Univer- 
sity is such an ivory tower, I’m afraid 
I won't be able to write well. I’ll have 
to try to get out in the real world dur- 
ing my summers.” This student would 
not yet understand what some of us 
might be tempted to tell him—that the 
cold sweat of anxiety, though different 
from the hot sweat of bricklaying or 
plowing, is fully as real. When Sinclair 
Lewis, ten or eleven years ago, visited 
the University of lowa Writers Work- 
shop and said to the students, “Get out 
of the classroom if you want to be writ- 
ers, go get a job in a grocery store, 
stand on the street corner, walk down 
the alleys, copy down in your notebooks 
the way people talk there,” his advice 
already seemed dated, something from 
the past. The right to record realistically 
experience at all levels of society, for 
which our older writers fought so vali- 
antly, is now almost taken for granted ; 
at least we have lost interest in it as 
a primary issue and have gone on to 
other things, the exploration of the re- 
sources and effects of symbolism, for 
one. But the problem underneath the 
changes in approach is the same, And 
a job in a grocery store no more guaran- 
tees the young writer an understanding 
of the human situation than does a 
job in a university. 

Furthermore, a novel about a college 
professor would require from the gen- 
eral reader no more imaginative effort 
than a novel about a labor leader, a 
capitalist, or a maiden lady of the Old 
South. So I do not share the fears of 
some observers about the lack of reality 
in the writing as I look over our own 
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magazine and see that sometimes the 
references, the setting, the details, tes- 
tify to the location of the writer in the 
colleges. This testimony may be only a 
tell-tale line or two from a long poem 
by Mr. Don Geiger about a general 
human problem—about a father who 
wakens at night and worries about how 
he can protect his infant son from the 
world, from the child’s oncoming ex- 
periences. He sees morning approaching 
and thinks that soon he must get up and 
go to work. The lines: “And nothing I 
gain there, not sabbaticals for spring 
nor promotions in the fall, will protect 
my son.” Or, it may be a whole story 
like the one by Mr. Gerald Willen which 
we published several years ago, called 
“English is a Culture Course.” In it an 
English Instructor sits in his office in a 
converted government barracks build- 
ing, having individual conferences with 
his forty-nine freshman students about 
the subjects for their long themes. He 
deals with each (clearly recognizable) 
kind of student who comes in, and 
slowly wears himself out in exaspera- 
tion at both himself and the students. 
He is annoyed at the emptiness of his 
own words in dealing with the com- 
petent, superficial one, exhausts himself 
trying to draw out the vacant one, feels 
guilty as he measures his own failures, 
compromises, and unrealized promises 
against the untested self-assurance of 
the brilliant one. The story ends sadly 
and humorously as the last student of 
the afternoon comes in and hands him 
her thesis sentence, which is: “As a 
freshman at Hume University I am re- 
quired to take many courses but the one 
I like best is English as English is a 
culture course and if a person takes it 
they are broadened.” The instructor, 
with his last bit of energy, prepares 
patiently to tell the student that when 


one uses a singular antecedent in a 
modifying clause one must use a singu- 
lar pronoun to refer back to it and vice 
versa. 

But from the point of view of the 
writer—it would seem to me that his 
position in the colleges has its disad- 
vantages. A writer needs time for what 
I can only call aimless thinking, and 
there is surely no kind of work which is 
so apt to seep through the time limits 
set for it and leak into every corner 
of the waking day as the work of teach- 
ing. And the constant abrasive contact 
with those minds, sure to appear in 
each class, which are antagonistic to, at 
worst, or ignorant of, at best, the things 
he values, is not perhaps ideal. He is 
also in a position to be especially fright- 
ened by cultural recessions. When, for 
instance, one of my students raised her 
hand and asked, as we were about to 
begin some selections from the Bible, 
“Who is this guy GeN EEsis who wrote 
the first book in the Bible,” I felt, so 
to speak, three chills—one as a teacher 
of literature, one as an editor, and one 
as a writer. This kind of chilling can 
become chronic for the writer in the 
university. But on the other hand, how 
many writers have produced their work 
under ideal circumstances? Chekhov, 
ill with undiagnosed tuberculosis, strug- 
gling to support himself and a large 
collection of relatives with his medical 
practice, and to write at the same time, 
burst out in a letter, “Oh how sick I 
am of my patients!” One can well 
imagine the writer reaching occasion- 
ally a similar point of exasperation and 
crying to wife, sympathetic friend, or 
empty room, “Oh how sick I am of my 
students !”” Yet who is more apt to teach 
literature with determination, devotion 
and understanding than the writer? 
Whose teaching of writing is more apt 
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to be informed with tender loving care 
for the language? 


The second state of affairs that I 
want to bring up has to do with the 
relationship between my two kinds of 
prose, fiction and criticism, Some com- 
mentators have been tempted, with 
some justification, to express that rela- 
tionship as criticism versus fiction. To 
put it more concretely, there are at least 
five times as many people who are inter- 
ested in reading what someone has to 
say about certain novels, stories, and 
poems than there are people who.are 
interested in reading novels, stories, and 
poems. To be still more concrete—our 
magazine published, several years ago, 
two issues devoted to criticism of Wil- 
liam Faulkner. Warned by editors of 
other magazines, we published a triple 
supply. Sales were very brisk, re-orders 
came from stores that ordinarily re- 
turned half their consignments. One 
issue immediately went out of print. 
The other goes on selling, sometimes 
appears at three times its original price 
in second-hand book stores. We re- 
cently devoted an entire issue to a bib- 
liography of short story analyses, and, 
most recently, published an issue de- 
voted to criticism of William Carlos 
Williams. But—Perspective has pub- 
lished fifteen or twenty issues at least 
which contained exceptional poems, and 
stories which were reprinted or listed 
in Best Short Story annuals, and noth- 
ing at all happened. The small circle 
of faithful subscribers received them, I 
trust, with gratification. Poetry Maga- 
zine published “A Guide to the New 
Criticism” and it is now, I understand, 
in its fifth printing. Do you think an 
ordinary issue of Poetry—that is, an 
issue containing excellent poems—ever 
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went into a fifth printing? Or even a 
second printing? 

Writers sometimes feel that practi- 
tioners of literary scholarship and liter- 
ary criticism, both of which feed on, 
and depend from, the literary object it- 
self, feel an actual scorn for literature. 
That this is true in some rare cases is 
undeniable, but I think there are other 
explanations for a situation which often 
exasperates an editor who sees his main 
function as giving new literature a 
chance to find its audience, yet feels that 
there is a really eager audience only 
for criticism. I think the spirit of the 
age has a good deal to do with produc- 
ing a situation in which criticism is so 
much more popular than the literature 
in whose service it supposedly works. 
Mr. John Crowe Ransom has said: 
“Among the public registers of the in- 
finite human spirit we are compelled 
to believe that literature is the com- 
pletest. But we would be callow and 
unformed, we would be romantic, to 
regard it as the most explicit. The regis- 
ter which is the most explicit is literary 
criticism.” Obviously we live in an age 
which in almost all things prefers the 
explicit to the complete. And it is, 
furthermore, a strong assumption of 
our age that the only sensible way to go 
about understanding something is to 
collect information about it. 

Also, it seems to me that a large part 
of the problem lies right here in our 
own laps, since it is the college teachers 
who demand criticism more vehemently 
than any other group. I would attribute 
this to two causes: One, that contempo- 
rary literature, which is densely tex- 
tured, symbolic, ironic, has become a 
subject considered worthy of being 
taught in the colleges, and two, that 
we do not live in an ideal world, Be- 
cause of reason number one, a good 
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many teachers are asked, in freshman 
and sophomore courses, to teach stories 
in the anthologies which they them- 
selves quite honestly do not understand. 
And because of point two, the pres- 
sures under which teachers work, which 
include servantless households, ten 
thousand committee meetings, “com- 
munity service,” too-heavy class loads, 
and their own degree of willingness to 
compromise with perfection, make it 
easiest to think of criticism, particularly 
analytic criticism, as a time- and effort- 
saving pony. Thus I have been told by 
publishers that a good way to sell a 
book of modern fiction is to publish 
a separate pamphlet of analyses of the 
stories for the teacher. And I have 
heard, from another publisher, that a 
fat and expensive collection of stories, 
accompanied by quite a few analyses, 
was in great demand with teachers, 
but was a failure at being adopted as 
a textbook. It was learned that the feel- 
ing of many teachers was, “Why, we 
wouldn’t dare put that book in the 
hands of the students!” Giving the book 
to students evidently would reveal the 
teacher’s heavy reliance on a published 
reading of the story. But that the kind 
of understanding which criticism can 
give us is not like, and cannot repro- 
duce, the experience in understanding 
which is the literary experience, I hope 
we can manage to remember, however 
lacking in ideality our world is, 

I must immediately make clear that I 
do not mean to criticize criticism, nor 
those who write it or read it. I do wish 
to criticize a substitution of the reading 
of modern criticism for the reading of 
modern literature. I would like to see a 
more balanced diet. 

If I may quote Mr. Ransom again, 
“One of the saving gifts of our age, 
against the many ways it has devised 


for being so wretched, is its turn for 
literary criticism, and for a literary 
criticism evidently so enterprising and 
acute, and so grounded in good con- 
science, as can hardly be predicated of 
other periods in literary history.” The 
services that criticism can perform, I 
agree, are attractive and important, 
even indispensable. The best and most 
sensitive minds applying themselves to 
a piece of literature can share with us 
illuminations which we might never 
have received no matter how willingly 
we read. In connection with the services 
which criticism can perform for a 
reader, and for a writer, I’d like to read 
a few sentences from a letter which I 
think is a remarkable document in the 
relationship between writer and critic. 
Perspective, in its William Carlos Wil- 
liams issue, published an essay by Mr. 
Ralph Nash on Mr. Williams’ long 
poem Paterson. Not long ago Mr. Wil- 
liams, who is not known to be particu- 
larly sympathetic to criticism, wrote Mr. 
Nash a letter, from which I want to 
quote two passages. The first: “When I 
read, or had read to me, your article on 
my use of prose in my poem Paterson, 
I was left speechless. It has taken me 
until now to establish my equilibrium so 
that I feel only now in a trustworthy 
mood to write to you. You have pene- 
trated to a secret source of whatever 
power I possess and it has frightened 
me. Fright was my first impression and 
that also stopped me cold because one 
does not like to be laid bare that anyone 
who runs may read. I felt that my very 
hairs were moving on my head, actually 
I felt my scalp move.” This unusual, 
dramatic and gracious testimony of a 
writer to the insight of one of his critics 
suggests what criticism can do for a 
reader. It may remarkably hasten the 
public understanding of a work, giving 
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to many of us what may seem to the 
writer an unearned start toward a full 
reading experience. Another sentence 
which appears later in the letter ack- 
nowledges what is surely one of 
the finest services which a criticism 
“grounded in good conscience” can per- 
form for a writer: “You have laid me 
bare, as I say, for whatever I am worth, 
and at the same time reinforced in me 
the feeling that I am worth some- 


My third and final point can be 
summed up briefly, I thought it might 
be of interest to describe what seems 
to us the kind of short story being writ- 
ten these days. I am speaking, of course, 
of the serious story rather than the 
commercial one. It seems to us that 
there is no real advance guard in short 
fiction at the moment. Our younger 
writers are busy working in areas 
opened up by the major writers of this 
period and the writers of the recent past 
which this period admires. The influ- 
ences which we see on fiction that we 
both accept and reject are: Henry 
James to some extent; Kafka occa- 
sionally; Faulkner fairly frequently; 
and Hemingway occasionally. These in- 
fluences range from a_ superficially 
adopted, highly mannered, out and out 
imitation, to a completely digested use 
of an “angle of vision.” I read recently 
in another little magazine a very inter- 
esting short story which was una- 
shamedly Jamesian in syntax and in- 
direction of movement, yet whose in- 
direction was leading in the direction 
of a walloping O. Henry surprise end- 
ing. This story managed to be quite 
refreshing, though Henry James and 
O. Henry would probably never have 
approved of such a merger. 

The kind of story we get most fre- 
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quently is what Mr. Jarvis Thurston, 
my co-editor, calls “the Katherine 
Mansfield story,” and which he de- 
fines as a story in which an object or 
an action is given symbolic importance 
in the beginning and “what happens” 
is revealed through a manipulation of 
this symbol in relationship to the char- 
acters. In this kind of story a sensitive 
perception of nuances of human be- 
havior is often utilized, and there is 
little interest in the accumulation of 
realistic data of scene or action. Within 
this story, since it is less mannered, 
more adaptable to the individual writer, 
very excellent work is being done. 


This brings me to my conclusion and 
some parting wishes. My percentages 
tell me there’s an excellent chance that 
some of the writers from the colleges 
are present in my audience. For them I 
will wish that they may withstand the 
steady chipping away of their self- 
esteem in classrooms where our mass- 
communication-age students toss aside 
Huckleberry Finn or The Divine Com- 
edy, saying in explanation, “Well, it 
just doesn’t hold my interest.” A wish 
that they remember the story of the 
teacher who, at the end of a study of a 
great and difficult book, wrote on the 
board the first of his examination ques- 
tions, “List all the things you disliked 
about the book.” The students heaved 
a happy sigh and began filling their 
blue books. But the scratching of pencils 
slowed to a stop as one by one they 
looked up and saw the second question, 
which was, “To what defects in your- 
self do you attribute these dislikes?” 
And a wish that they remember that 
so far, at least, literature has managed 
to get written, in spite of a public 
apathy to serious fiction (which leads 
us deep into the problems of human life 
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and not away from them, which does 
not soothe us by showing us how neatly 
human experience demonstrates a moral 
but disturbs us by showing us what can 
happen to a moral idea when it is sub- 
mitted to the test of actual experience, 
which contributes primarily to the de- 
velopment of wisdom and not to the 
collection of information, and from 
which hardly anybody gets rich) as 
well as in spite of a natural antagonism 
toward that which is new. 

As a wish for all my fellow teachers: 
that we may, though we do not live in 
an ideal world, always find it necessary 
to construct an idea of one. And thus 
that in our real academic world of 
political pushing and shoving, comma 
faults and run-on sentences, feuds be- 
tween new critics and “old” critics, we 
reach for another condition. In the con- 
dition for which we reach, critics will 
stop their quarreling with each other 


and devote their energies to the service 
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of literature so that the reader may get 
a start toward an understanding and the 
writer may feel that he is worth some- 
thing; and each of us will find time to 
read his way into understanding and 
not be driven to substitute the explicit 
for the complete nor reject and mock 
what he does not understand. And in 
this condition, though teaching fresh- 
man English may often lead us to feel 
that the simple transmission of thought 
through the medium of the English 
sentence is a truly remarkable achieve- 
ment, we will not forget the higher 
possibilities of composition and com- 
munication. Those possibilities are real- 
ized in our greatest literature when, 
with sound, suggestion, and sense all 
working together, our language bears a 
marvelous burden of meaning, and 
bears it with such poise and such ease 
that it can indulge at the same time in 
elegance, in patterning, and even in 


play. 


FIRST SERVANT IN “KING LEAR” 


The power-maddened beast with bloody claw 
Ready to pluck out Gloucester’s other eye 
Paused, startled that a slave should dare defy 
His fury and appeal to higher law. 

Horror is kept at bay by twin-flamed light 
Held in the godlike maker’s shaping hand. 
One flame the servant’s sacrificial stand, 
And one the blinded Gloucester’s inner sight. 


The servant drained the cup of bitter wine, 
Giving prime life to set an old man free: 

Of some three thousand lines allotted nine 
To speak for mankind against cruelty, 
Transfigured from the nameless to divine, 
He makes the dunghill kindred to the Tree. 


BURKE JOHNSTON 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
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| = the history of French culture, 
literature and philosophy have often 
been wedded. When we think of Mon- 
taigne, Pascal, Rousseau, Fontenelle, 
De Vigny, and the more recent Jules 
Romains and Paul Valery, we think of 
artist-philosophers. Each of them put 
his artistry under the command of a 
definite philosophic attitude, and it is 
necessary to understand that attitude 
to become intimate with his art. Albert 
Camus writes in the great French tradi- 
tion of integrating artistic insight and 
literary skill with a carefully thought 
through attitude toward man and the 
world. 

Since the end of the second World 
War, a number of writers who can be 
described as advocates or philosophers 
of revolt, have come into prominence 
in France. (They have often been called 
“Existentialists.” ) The revolt they urge 
is not political or external, but mental, 
that is, internal. All of these writers 
think we could exist more fully, more 
richly, than we do now, and they use 
the novel and the drama, as well as the 
philosophic essay, to teach and to urge 
us to do so. 

Although Jean-Paul Sartre is the 
leader of this group by virtue of the 
fame and number of his works, Camus, 
one of the youngest of France’s front- 
rank writers, preaches the philosophy of 
revolt more clearly and more directly. 
His novels, plays, and essays, express 
a single attitude toward men and the 


Camus and the Literature of Revolt 
PHILIP HALLIE 


world. It is the purpose of this essay 
to analyze that attitude. 

Camus has written two novels, The 
Stranger,’ and The Plague,’ several 
plays,* and three important books of 
essays, the most recent and significant 
of which is Man in Revolt. He was 
born in 1913 in North Africa where 
both of his novels and one of his plays 
are set. 
As a child he lived with his mother 
and grandmother in Algiers in great 
poverty. A teacher recognized his gifts 
and helped him obtain a state scholar- 
ship which enabled him to enter the 
Lycée where he studied philosophy in- 
tensively. Subsequently he was stricken 
with tuberculosis which forced him to 
give up his plans for preparing for a 
career as a teacher. His bout with dis- 
ease and near death markedly affected 
his thinking. When he had recovered, 
he worked at many odd jobs in France 
and North Africa, and he was one of 
the outstanding members of the French 
Resistance during the occupation of 
France by the Germans. Between 1944 


* The Stranger. Translated by Stuart Gilbert 
(Knopf, 1948). 

*The Plague. Translated by Stuart Gilbert 
(Knopf, 1948). 

* These include Caligula and Cross Purposes 
(le Malentendu) Translated by Gilbert Stuart 
(New Directions, 1947), and Les Justes (Paris, 
1950). 

*L’Homme Revolt. (Paris, 1951). An Ameri- 
can edition has just been published under the 
title, The Rebel. Translated by Anthony Bower 
(Knopf, 1954). 
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and 1948 he was the editor of Combat, 
a vigorous left wing (that is, anti- 
fascist) but non-communist journal. 

The event in his life which most 
influenced his writing was the German 
occupation. He saw: it as a symbol of 
the alien external forces surrounding 
man and destroying his existence, and 
he came to feel that the only appro- 
priate attitude toward such forces 
(whether they were Nazis occupying 
one’s country or other alien forces 
occupying one’s heart) was revolt, that 
by reconciling themselves or collaborat- 
ing with such forces, men let their free- 
dom and the richness of their existence 
slip through their fingers. 

In order to read the novels and plays 
of Camus in the fighting spirit in which 
they are written, it is necessary to know 
the meanings he gives to the two terms, 
existence and revolt. It will be found 
that they help to explain each other. 

Existence, as Camus conceives it, is 
that which makes man different in kind 
from stones or other material objects. 
Men have the power within them to be 
free, to understand the world lucidly, 
and to feel passionately. Stones can be 
pushed by forces around them, are in 
bondage to their environment; they 
cannot understand, let alone understand 
clearly ; moreover they are passionless, 
indifferent (a term crucial to the works 
of Camus).° They simply are; they do 
not exist. Insofar as man gives up his 
liberty, his lucidity and his passionate 
involvement with the world, he sur- 
renders his existence and becomes a 
mere thing. 

The movement from thinghood to 
full existence Camus calls revolt. His 
plays, novels, and essays are concerned 
primarily with this one kind of move- 
ment, with the task of describing both 


* See below, p. 27. 


it and the kind of false movement which 
destroys or diminishes man’s freedom, 
lucidity and passion. When the move- 
ment succeeds, it has the following 
form: first, rock-like somnolence; then 
a shock or crisis during which the 
“absurdity” of the world around us 
becomes clear and inescapable ; then the 
free choice of a reaction or attitude 
toward this absurdity; and finally the 
use of our freedom to act (we do 
something about this absurdity). 

The fullest description of the first 
stage, “existential somnolence,” occurs 
in Camus’s first novel, The Stranger. 
In it we are introduced to Meursault, 
the stranger to the world, the man who 
moves among people and things with 
no powerful passion, with little initia- 
tive or freedom, and with a certain 
“shilly-shallying” vagueness. As he 
himself explains with characteristic 
under-statement, “my physical condi- 
tion at any given moment often in- 
fluenced my feelings.” Indeed, his 
physical condition determined all his 
feelings. He was nothing but a body 
being pushed around by hot weather, 
by vague half-desires, by other people’s 
coercion. This absence of freedom 
makes him commit a murder without 
motive or reason. One day when he is 
walking on a beach with a pistol he 
happens to have in his pocket, he sees 
an Arab who obviously intends him no 


Philip Hallie, a former Rhodes 
scholar, now teaches philosophy at 
Vanderbilt University, His “A Criti- 
cism of General Semantics” appeared 
in the October (1952) CoLLEGE ENG- 
LisH. Other of his articles have ap- 
peared in Mind, and in both the Ameri- 
can and the Scotch Journal of Philos- 
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harm lying by a stream with his eyes 
half closed in the bright African sun- 
light: 

It struck me that all I had to do was to 
turn, walk away, and think no more about it. 
But the whole beach, pulsing with heat, was 
pressing on my back. I took some steps to- 
ward (him) ... The heat was beginning 
to scorch my cheeks; beads of sweat were 
gathering in my eyebrows . . . I couldn’t 
stand it any longer and took another step 
forward ... And then the Arab drew his 
knife... A shaft of light shot upward from 
the steel ... My eyes were blinded ... The 
trigger gave . . . And so, with that crisp 
whipcrack sound, it all began .. . And each 
successive shot was another loud, fateful 
rap on the door of my undoing.® 


Meursault, with no freedom, no power- 
ful feelings about anything in particu- 
lar, and no clear vision of the world, 
finds himself in jail on trial for first- 
degree murder, and then condemned 
to be decapitated. 

But it is not this condemnation which 
shocks him into a clear passionate con- 
viction of the absurdity of the world. 
This happens after he is condemned, 
when he is sitting in his cell, and a 
priest is trying to bring him to a con- 
sciousness of God’s love. The Priest 
says 
These stone walls, I know it only too well, 
are steeped in human suffering . . . And 
yet ... 1 know that even the wretchedest 


amongst you have sometimes seen, taking 
form against that grayness, a divine face..." 


But this presence that would give all 
his suffering meaning, and would rec- 
oncile him to that suffering, Meursault 
denies passionately: 


I informed him that I’d been staring at 
those walls for months; there was nobody, 
nothing in the world, I knew better than I 
knew them .. . I'd never seen anything 


* The Stranger, p. 174. 
"[bid., p. 148. 
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“taking form” as he called it, against thuse 
gray walls.® 


Eschewing vague escapes like the 
Priest’s, Meursault passionately chooses 
to face the indifferent world_ itself 
(symbolized by the wall) with a clear 
eye and with the passionate belief that 
there is nothing there but hopelessness: 


I was sure of myself, sure about every- 
thing . . . sure of my present life, and of 
the death that was coming. That, no doubt, 
was all I had; but at least that certainty 
was something I could get my teeth into it 
—just as it had got its teeth into me .. .® 


And this is what his new clear vision 
beholds: that there is no “face” on the 
wall, no benevolent God to save him 
from nothingness or to give him hope, 
or to give life a purpose: 


From the dark horizon of my future a 
sort of slow, persistent breeze had been 
blowing toward me, all my life long, from 
the years that were to come. . . What dif- 
ference could they make to me, the deaths 
of others, or a mother’s love, or his God... 
All alike would be condemned to die one 
day; his turn, too would come like the 
others’. And what difference could it make 
if, after being charged with murder, he were 
executed, since it all came to the same thing 
in the end ??® 


This feeling of the absurdity, the point- 
lessness of human existence, that death 
was near and he was facing it squarely, 
without vague illusions, brings Meur- 
sault to what he calls the “brink of 
freedom.” Having courageously chosen 
to face the absurdity of life, Meursault 
says, 

I... felt ready to start life all over again. 
It was as if ... anger had washed me clean, 
emptied me of hope, and, gazing up at the 


dark sky spangled with its signs and stars, 
for the first time, the first, I laid my heart 


* Ibid. 
* [bid., p. 151. 
* Ibid., p. 154. 
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open to the benign indifference of the uni- 
verse.1! 

Experiencing with clarity and with pas- 
sion the pointlessness, the indifference 
of nature to our desires, he makes one 
last free choice, the choice to react to 
his fate with defiance: 

For me to feel less lonely, all that remained 
to hope was that on the day of my execution 
there should be a huge crowd of spectators 


and that they should greet me with howls 
of execration.’? 


Thus the novel ends, with Meursault 
experiencing the greatest fredom, clar- 
ity and passion of his life. For once he 
is not being pushed around by weather 
and objects and other men; he freely 
chooses definance, a passionate rela- 
tion to the world; for once, there is no 
shilly-shallying, no vagueness. There is 
a clear recognition of the indifference 
of the universe, indeed a vigorous de- 
fiance of the world, a last passionate 
defiant cry flung in its teeth. By freely 
entering into this clear-eyed passionate 
relation to the world, Meursault at- 
tains, just before his death, the fullest 
existence he has ever known. 

In this first novel, however, Camus 
does not give us a fully detailed picture 
of the whole movement we have been 
calling “revolt.” It is in his latest, more 
ambitious novel, The Plague (1947) 
that we obtain this picture. The narra- 
tor of this story is, we find at the end 
of the book, the central character: Doc- 
tor Rieux. This is the “chronicle” of 
how a city in North Africa, “Oran,” 
is shaken into momentary wakefulness 
by a plague, shaken from its somno- 
lence, and how it reacts when the crisis 
of the plague is over. But more impor- 
tant than this is the story of a few 
men who found their fullest existence 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 
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in the plague, by revolting against it, 

and of some men who accepted and 

reconciled themselves to the plague. It 

is also a symbolic rendering of man’s 

relationship to nature (the latter sym- 

bolized by the plague itself). 
In this city, 


you can get through the days . . . without 
trouble once you have formed habits .. . 
treeless, glamourless, soulless, the town of 
Oran ends by seeming restful, and after a 
while, you go complacently to sleep there.?* 


Lying on the Mediterranean, the city 
is peopled by men and women pushed 
around by the force of habit and sus- 
tained by a “. . . blind human faith in 
the near future. . . .” From time to 


time, they need a break in the monoto- 
nous round of desire and fatigue, but 
instead of turning to their own initia- 
tive they turn to nature for relief from 
the tedium and stupidity of everyday 
life. (Just as bored city-dwellers some- 


times hope for rain or an electric storm, 
instead of themselves seizing life 
afresh.) The doctor asks Cottard what 
the town needs. (Cottard is one who 
throughout the book capitulates without 
defiance to death and pestilence, to 
whom we are introduced when he tries 
to commit suicide—the arch-form of 
capitulation, the act of rendering one- 
self a thing—and who profits from the 
plague throughout the story.) And 
Cottard says “An earthquake! A big 
one!” 

The earthquake comes, but it takes 
the form of pus-bloated rats dying in 
the streets, gradually and then more 
swiftly spreading bubonic plague over 
the town. The sea, symbol for Camus 
of an enfolding benevolent aspect of 
nature, is cut off from the citizenry, 
the gates of the town are closed. Every- 


"The Plague, p. 5. 
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body in town is a prisoner in a slaughter- 
house where men die by the thousands, 
senselessly, horribly. Previously in their 
somnolence men had “. . . drifted 
through life, rather than lived, the 
prey of aimless days . . . like wandering 
shadows.” But now there was forced 
upon their consciousness the vast indif- 
ference of nature to their needs and 
their lives. They felt themselves aban- 
doned. Previously, like Meursault, they 
live in a “. . . curious kind of servitude, 
which put them at the mercy of the sun 
and rain... at the mercy of the sky’s 
caprices . . .”; now they saw death, 
suffering, filth in nature, the pointless- 
ness of it all, its vast indifference to 
man’s desires. And some of them re- 
volted against what was previously 
their quietly acknowledged master, the 
natural world around them. These 
joined a squad for fighting the plague. 

But not all men revolted. Father 
Paneloux, the priest, interprets the 
plague as punishment for sins, as some- 
thing to be accepted while loving God 
for His justice. Later, when he sees a 
perfectly. innocent child die of the 
plague in the most horrible way he 
accepts the plague on different terms: 
as a test given by God to prove that 
we have the power to believe in His 
goodness under all conditions, He then 
realizes—and this realization costs him 
his life—that he must do nothing to 
combat the plague, for if he did, he 
would be fighting God’s will, refusing 
to accept God’s test. He falls ill, and 
refusing to call the doctor he dies, 
holding the cross. Father Paneloux and 
his philosophy of reconciliation are 
painted by Camus at a distance, as it 
were, but clearly and not unsympatheti- 
cally. 

The other crucial figures in the novel 
are men of revolt. In the lives of each 


we find the crucial stages in the move- 
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ment Camus calls “revolt.” For ex- 
ample, there is Tarrou, the vast-shoul- 
der, dark Tarrou. The story of his 
awakening, of the beginning of his re- 
volt, starts before the plague in Oran. 
Before the age of eighteen he 

brought off everything I set me hand to, 
. . . moved at ease in the field of the intel- 


lect, . . . got on excellently with women, and 
if I had occasional qualms, they passed.** 


He was in short reconciled to the world. 

Then one day he witnesses the trial 
and, later, the decapitation of a thirtyish 
sandy-haired man with eyes like an owl. 
Then he realizes that men have ac- 
cepted and fostered death. The desire 
to kill—for no matter what “high” 
vague motives—is Tarrou’s first con- 
tact with the Plague. In Tarrou’s story 
we discover that the Plague is not 
simply a particular pestilence that oc- 
curred in Oran: it is the senseless drive 
in nature (that is really the crucial force 
in nature, the essence of nature) to kill 
and to inflict suffering. It is the force 
people in a cinema manifest when they 
hope the hero will make the pursuers 
“bite the dust” and bare their teeth with 
rage when they approach. When man 
accepts this “microbe” given us by a 
senseless, brutal nature, when one con- 
sents to the killing of his fellow man 
he has consented to the plague; for the 
“plague” is senseless death and suffer- 
ing in all their forms. Realizing this, 
Tarrou revolted against this horrible 
“gift of nature,” the plague, against 
the civic order that accepts this horrible 
gift, and allows a man to be killed by 
his fellow men and tortured by them 
by having his execution delayed. Tar- 
rou spent the rest of his life fighting 
capital punishment, fighting this form 


Tbid., p. 222. 
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of the plague, realizing that “. . . health, 
integrity, purity . . . is the product of 
the human will...” is not a product 
of nature or of any human reconcili- 
ation with nature. Sitting in that court- 
room watching his father, Tarrou be- 
gan to see the absurdity of nature, its 
pointlessness, and after he saw this 
pathetic creature decapitated he freely 
chose to fight the senseless force that 
makes us murder our fellow men for 
vague motives labelled “justice.” In 
that choice he attained his full exist- 
ence. The plague in Oran was only one 
stage—though it was the last—in his 
fight against the pain and death nature 
inflicts on man. When he was dying 
“In the rigid face only the eyes lived 
still, glowing with courage.” He re- 
sisted, revolted against nature to the 
end, and in that resistance, in that re- 
volt he found his fullest existence. 

The revolt of the key figure in the 
novel, Doctor Rieux, against the bru- 
tality of nature begins also before the 
plague in Oran. He chose to be a doctor 
in order to fight that brutality. But his 
actions had become almost passionless, 
mechanical, over the years, and were 
not really affected by the early stages of 
the plague. This was more or less his 
business, and the onset of the plague 
did not create any special crisis, any 
clear passionate recognition of the ab- 
surdity of the world. 

It was at the death of the innocent 
child*® that his crisis comes, The child 
lies in its bed, the small mouth, fouled 
with the sores of the plague, and 


pouring out the angry death-cry that has 
sounded through the ages of mankind .. . 
and across the nameless, never-ending 
wail.'* 


* See above, p. 29. 
* The Plague, p. 195. 
" [bid., p. 196. 


came the voice of Father Paneloux, who 
had recently said that the plague was 
a punishment for man’s sins; and the 
priest says, “My God, spare this child.” 
But the wail continues. The child dies; 
and Rieux, the cool analyst revolts at 
last: for the first time he feels deeply 
a passionate attachment ; he turns on the 
priest defiantly: 


“Ah! That child, anyhow, was innocent, 
and you know it as well as I do!” 

He strode on, brushing past Paneloux, 
and walking across the school playground. 
Sitting on a wooden bench under the dingy, 
stunted trees, he wiped off the sweat that 
was beginning to run into his eyes. He felt 
like shouting imprecations—anything to 
loosen the stranglehold lashing his heart 
with steel.?? 


But his defiance is not directed toward 
Paneloux, a gentle, compassionate man ; 
it is against nature. When Paneloux 
follows him the following conversation 
occurs: 


Rieux turned toward Paneloux. 

“... I’m sorry. But weariness is a kind of 
madness. And there are times when the only 
feeling I have is one of mad revolt.” 

“IT understand,” Paneloux said in a low 
voice. “That sort of thing is revolting be- 
cause it passes our human understanding. 
But perhaps we should love what we can- 
not understand.” 

Rieux straightened up slowly. He gazed 
at Paneloux, summoning to his gaze all the 
strength and fervor he could muster against 
his weariness. Then he shook his head. 

“No, Father. I’ve a very different idea of 
love. And until my dying day I shall refuse 
to love a scheme of things in which children 
are put to torture.”** 


In this last remark, which echoes Ivan’s 
speech before the “Grand Inquisitor” 
passage of Dostoyevsky’s Brother's 
Karamazov, Rieux maintains that what 
he can not lucidly understand, what 
passes his understanding, he will reject. 


* Ibid. 
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When the plague is over, he alone 
remains. Rambert has chosen to forget 
his revolt; Tarrou is dead, and so is 
Paneloux. He, Rieux, alone remains 
resolved to compile this chronicle, so that 
he should bear witness in favor of those 
plague-stricken people; so that some me- 
morial of the injustice and outrage done 
them might endure; and to state quite simply 
what we learn in a time of pestilence: that 
there are more things to admire in men than 
to despise.’® 


He alone fully realizes that nature is 
not good, but brutally indifferent to 
man’s needs. He remains to tell us that 
man by his courage, by his choice to see 
nature clearly with all its pain and suf- 
fering, and his choice to react defiantly, 
courageously to that pain and suffering, 
to act as a healer, man alone can be 
admirable, Of all the characters in the 
novel, Rieux is the only one who, at 
the end of the book, still possesses his 
full existence, his clarity, his freedom, 
his passionate dedication to men, his 
courageous definance of nature. Meur- 
sault, lacking the freedom to act—im- 
prisoned and condemned to die—falls 
short of his fullest existence. But the 
picture of Rieux, free to act, and 
clearly, passionately recognizing his 
duty as a healer of men is the most 
complete picture of the fully existent 
individual that Camus has given us. 
The plays of Camus give us no de- 
tailed picture of such an individual, 
though they illuminate various stages 
of revolt. In his earliest play, The Mts- 
understood One (Le Malentendu, 
1944), a mother and a daughter who 
have consented to nature, to the plague, 
express their consent by murdering 
lodgers in their country hotel and steal- 
ing their money. One night the daugh- 
ter’s brother (whom she has never 


* Ibid., p. 278. 


seen) comes to visit them, planning to 
surprise the mother (whose vision is 
very bad) and the daughter the follow- 
ing morning, after having a night’s 
sleep in their house without their know- 
ing he is a blood-relative. But they kill 
him during the night. They discover his 
name in his passport. Only then does the 
mother revolt against death, and see the 
absurdity of it and of the world. This 
brief revelation, culminating in her sui- 
cide, she expresses by saying: “. . . pain 
is enough to change everything . . . this 
suffering itself has no reason. . . the 
world itself is meaningless.”*° She then 
kills herself, after this momentary pas- 
sionate vision of the world. 

When in the last scene of the play 
the wife of the murdered man arrives 
and discovers her husband is dead, she 
too begins the movement toward fuller 
existence; she too experiences her 
alienation from the world. The universe 
is suddenly to her a desert. In the 
terrifying last words of the play an old 
man living in the big house, and who 
has been said “. . . to know everything 
but say little . . .” comes into the room 
after the wife has just finished praying 
to God for help: 


The old man (precisely and firmly) : “You 
called me?” 

The widow (turning to him): “Oh! I 
don’t know! But help me, for I need 
someone to help me. Pity me, and help 
me!” 

The old man (with the same voice): 
“No od 


Thus the play ends. The old man’s 
refusal to help the bereaved wife is 
the epitome of man’s situation in the 
world: he is abandoned by God (this 
scene may be taken to imply that Camus 
believes that there may be a God, but 
He has abandoned us). The widow’s 


* The Misunderstood One, p. 81. 
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realization of this abandonment is her 
first step toward fuller existence; but 
we never know how she chooses to 
react to her new vision; we never know 
if she goes any further in the painful 
march toward full existence. 

It is not necessary to analyze here 
all the plays of Camus. This analysis 
of the novels has shown in detail what 
the movement from somnolence to full 
existence consists of : it has also shown 
from The Misunderstood One what 
Camus conceives to be a false move- 
ment: the mother, by killing herself, 
capitulated to death and to thinghood 
and so made of herself a thing. 

If we look closely at the dates of the 
works discussed, we find a pattern in 
Camus’s notion of revolt. The Stranger 
(1942) and The Misunderstood One 
(1944) reveal the movement as ending 
in solitude. The possibility that man 
can reach his fullest existence not only 
by experiencing and freely defying the 
absurdity of the world, but also by 
working and living with other men, 
does not seem during that period to 
have entered Camus’s mind. But in 
The Plague (1948) he reveals the ulti- 
mate stage of revolt to be a passionate 
concern with the existence of other 
men. Tarrou and Doctor Riewx sacrifice 
their happiness to give themselves to 
the project of maintaining the existence 
of all men in the face of a brutally in- 
different nature. By facing nature to- 
gether men reach their final ascendancy 
over it, their greatest independence 
from it, their fullest existence. 

The same pattern is to be found in 
Camus’s essays. His early books Wed- 
ding (1936-7) and The Myth of 
Sisyphus (1942) see man as solitary 
before nature in the last stage of revolt. 
But in his latest book of essays, Man 
in Revolt (1951) Camus writes, 
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in the movement of revolt, suffering is con- 
scious of being collective, of being the ad- 
venture of all men. The first step of a spirit 
seized by a feeling of his estrangement from 
the world is then to realize that he shares 
that estrangement with all men .. . this 
realization withdraws the individual from 
solitude.?? 


It is this last step in his thinking that 
has saved Camus from being the enemy 
of solidarity among men, and has 
turned his philosophy into an ethical 
doctrine as much concerned with men 
in society as with men in solitude, as 
much concerned with man’s responsi- 
bility for other men’s existence as with 
man’s responsibility for preserving and 
enriching his own existence. 

Critics have often called Camus an 
“Existentialist,” and his attitude to- 
ward man and the world has been con- 
demned with theirs as a “fad” that will 
lose its force when the memory of the 
German occupation of France grows 
dimmer. These critics think that his 
notion of the plague symbolizes only 
the Nazi occupation. Space does not 
permit a discussion here of the complex 
relationship of Camus to “Extistential- 
ism,” but it has been shown that the 
plague is not simply a symbol of so 
transitory an event as an alien occupa- 
tion; rather it is the symbol of the 
immense difference and the terrible con- 
flict between an indifferent, death-laden 
nature and the existence of man. It is 
the symbol of a conflict far more per- 
sistent and fundamental than that be- 
tween the Germans and the French. 
Since it is such a symbol, it does not 
depend for its vivacity and pertinence 
on our memories of the occupation of 
France. 

There are various flaws in the works 

(Continued on page 83) 
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Assigning and Commenting on Themes 
DELMER RODABAUGH 


Sit is no law which states that the conventional required course in English 
composition must be a routine or dull affair. The teacher can get his students 
actively engaged, can push them off dead center, if he is willing to make an 
adequate fuss over each theme assignment in turn. Not “The Principles of 
Composition,” but tomorrow's theme or yesterday’s theme, is the center of inter- 
est, and the fuss over the theme should be made both before and after. From the 


All of us know the composition stu- 
dent who says wistfully, “I don’t know 
just what you want in this theme.” It 
has taken me many years of teaching to 
find out that his remark represents an 
opportunity for the English instructor ; 
that it is a part of the instructor’s busi- 
ness to explain “just what he wants.” 

Not that he can do it in a half-dozen 
words, or in direct answer to any given 
student. But he can do it in an hour 
(or more) of class time, and do it so 
thoroughly that his students would 
never think of asking the question. 

The reason “What do you want?” 
stops us is that if we replied in the same 
terms our reply would be “What’ve you 
got?” That is, whether the assignment 
be “observation of the family” or 
“analysis—classification,” any one of 
a thousand kinds of papers would be 
welcome. Of course the teacher can’t 
show all the possibilities of the assign- 
ment but he can show eight or ten of 
them, and help each student get a firm 
hold on the one that is right for him. 

Let us suppose it is the day Theme 1 


teacher’s standpoint every writing job is an event that has two halves. 
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is due. Teacher hasn’t read Theme 1 
yet; there is nothing useful he can do 
about it until next class. Now is the 
time to launch Theme 2—using virtu- 
ally the whole hour. If Theme 2 is to 
be “explanation of a process,” begin by 
defining a process. Then come the il- 
lustrations of possibilities: “Haying,” 
“How a Metropolitan Newspaper Op- 
erates,” and so on. There should be 
five or six of these, preferably quite 
dissimilar. 

Then come the models. Read aloud 
an example from a book or magazine, 
showing how the piece was planned and 
what’s good about it. Read a paragraph 
or two from at least one other. Or, if 
the class is using a “readings” text such 
as Writing from Observation (Har- 
court) or Assignments in Exposition 
(Harper), appropriate material in it 
should already have been assigned for 
this class period. Analyze the one or 
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two that seem most interesting, or near- 
est to what you expect to get from your 
class; talk about how the author starts 
out, and how he ends; point out bits of 
especially effective writing. None of the 
models should be discouragingly far 
above what a bright student could hope 
to do. Most stimulating of all are out- 
standing themes by former students. If 
you have saved (or better, mimeo- 
graphed) some of these, you can make 
great play with them. The fact that a 
fellow student, who last year sat in 
this same room, contrived this, is of 
tremendous importance. 

Then comes the question, “What are 
you going to write about?” Students 
who are willing, when called on, to 
mention a topic that has occurred to 
them can be questioned further. What 
details will you emphasize? Would 
your paper cover this? that? or what? 
What experience of this matter do you 
have? (At all times there should be 
emphasis on sticking to a subject you 
know.) During this cross-questioning, 
cross-fertilization takes place. Students 
who didn’t have a glimmer of one sud- 
denly see a light. 

The job of assigning the theme isn’t 
finished yet. The paper is not due for a 
week, but by next class each student 
is to choose a topic and begin planning. 
When the class meets again, at least 
fifteen minutes might be spent talking 
about Theme 2. This time the instructor 
expects definite answers to “What’s 
your theme going to be?” If student 
A won't talk, try student B. Ask him 
about his plan; lay it out on the black- 
board in skeleton form; ask him for 
specific bits of flesh to go on the bones 
here and there ; ask him what he’s going 
to say in his opening sentences, and 
what he’s going to discuss in his last 
paragraph. Go into detail this way with 


one or two students, and try to find out 
what topics several others have chosen. 

If no definite answers are offered, 
the instructor can pump them out. What 
processes have you observed ? Have you 
ever worked in a manufacturing plant, 
been an officer of a complex organiza- 
tion, played on a football team? Which 
of such topics would you be best quali- 
fied to talk about? What could you 
begin the paper with? What would the 
main subdivisions be? The instructor 
can get other class members to help out 
the victim; everybody likes to give ad- 
vice. 

A good deal has now been done to 
answer the question “What do you 
want?” Even now, the assigning isn’t 
done. One class day remains before 
Theme 2 is due. Perhaps there’s one 
more “model” the instructor forgot to 
exhibit, or one more bit of advice or 
clarification that occurs to him. In any 
case, he can begin the hour with, “Are 
there any questions about the next 
theme? Has anybody struck a snag?” 
Some questions can be answered at 
once, others deferred until after class. 
If the instructor can get his students 
into the habit of consulting him about 
partially worked-up papers, everybody 
is better off. 

It is obvious that none of the above 
suggestions are new. They are exten- 
sions of familiar routines. And they are 
time-consuming: one full class hour, or 
most of it, gone forever; fifteen or 
twenty minutes out of another ; and five 
or ten minutes out of a third. This takes 
a large bite out of the ordinary three- 
hour week, Nevertheless, it’s worth 
while—and the procedures can be ab- 
breviated later in the semester. Benefits 
might be listed thus: 

1. The students have got a clear no- 

tion of what sort of thing they 
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might write about. 

2. They have had the idea of plan- 
ning rubbed into them. 

3. They have had it brought home 
to them that they must know the 
subject, and must use plenty of 
concrete details. 

4. They have had their attention 
directed to several miscellaneous 
features of workmanlike writing 
—a succinct sentence, an epigram- 
matic conclusion, a good job of 
transition. 

5. To some extent they have taken 
fire from each other—found out 
that. Gary on the back row, or 
Aloise over by the window, is 
actually getting under way with 

something that sounds pretty 

good, 


Often we comment far too little on 
the student papers submitted to us, In 
a few discreet phrases we praise the 
good themes, criticize the bad, and say 
almost nothing about the blankly medi- 
ocre—thereby flubbing our job of help- 
ing the student see what he has done. 
Perhaps we are inhibited by fear of 
saying something that is not absolutely 
fair—a fear based on the notion that it 
is possible to be divinely infallible. 

When we read a magazine article we 
require the author to convince, to make 
sense to us. Unconsciously we subject 
every paragraph to a running fire of 
commentary: “Worthless source” ; “He 
scored there”; “He’s refuting a claim 
that nobody makes.” Our final attitude 
toward the article is the total of these 
local responses, which we confidently 
weight according to their importance. 
We are impressed by an argument 
which we see contains minor dubieties, 
or we may reject an otherwise beauti- 
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6. Most important, an awareness has 
been built up that the instructor 
actually expects some effort; that 
he cares what they do. The stu- 
dents already know this in a pas- 
sive and placid way, but they 
won't feel it in their bones until 
you've talked it up awhile. 

After all, is this sort of thing the 
instructor’s business? Perhaps not, 
legalistically speaking. We could let the 
student provide all the stimulus, or fail 
to provide it, and act merely as judicial 
assessors of results. But if we are will- 
ing to pour our own energy into the 
job, we will get papers, however bad, 
that are not mere perfunctory exercises 
but advertise “mind at work” in every 


paragraph. 


ful piece of reasoning because of one 
gross flaw. We do not pretend that we 
have no extraneous knowledge of what 
is being discussed ; we do not doubt our 
own sense of what is probable; and we 
do not question our right to judge. 

My plea is for a similar forthright- 
ness and talkativeness about themes. 
We instructors should say many things, 
little things as well as big, about the 
paper. We should never (well, hardly 
ever) fail to say what we really think. 
Our duties include helping the student 
find out how people in the real world, 
not in some ideal world, will react to 
what he says. Our job is not to watch 
for every opportunity to crack down. 
But we should throw off our inhibitions 
by reflecting that although our com- 
ments may sometimes be bruising, the 
student will never again have such 
impartial judges of what he writes or 
says. 

The comments should be written at 
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a number of points in the paper, voic- 
ing the instructor’s spontaneous reac- 
tion at each spot: “Doesn’t necessarily 
follow”; “Wordy, here”; “Details?” ; 
“Reader doesn’t accept this statement” ; 
“Not clear why you bring this in.” 
Successes as well as failures should be 
recognized: “Nice phrasing”; “Con- 
vincing, here”; “Good job of distin- 
guishing”; “Ingenious analogy”; “I 
like the way you hint, rather than re- 
veal, the disapproval you will express 
later”; or even “I like this.” Comments 
on the theme as a whole might allude 
to these local remarks: “Except for 
faults indicated, the paper is beauti- 
fully worked out. Passages marked on 
page 3 are especially fine. It could have 
been a superior paper, The D is because 
of last page.” (On the last page the 
local comment is, “You contradict your 
main thesis and don’t even seem to 
realize it.” 

The instructor need not feel squeam- 
ish about judging, when he can, the 
accuracy of facts and the soundness (or 
at least the plausibility) of ideas. Often 
he is equipped to judge. Clearly he must 
not force his own prejudices on the 
student writer. But he must teach the 
student writer to anticipate the reac- 
tions of the “common reader.” For 
instance, when a student observes in 
midflight, “There’s no real difference 
between the major political parties any- 
way” he is making at the very least a 
highly controversial pronouncement. 
The teacher should tell him emphati- 
cally that he cannot expect readers to 
swallow such an assertion; and should 
require him, probably, not to delete it 
but to qualify, support, or rehandle as 
facetiousness or hyperbole. 

Thus far I have been talking about 
making a calculated effort to say a good 
deal to each student author about his 


theme. The teacher should also read 
several to the class, with comments, on 
the day they are handed back. (This 
should be, when possible, the next class 
day after they are handed in. When the 
papers stay a week in the teacher’s 
basket, expectation is dulled ; when they 
snap right back into the student’s hands, 
“reward” becomes more clearly associ- 
ated with effort.) Results seem to show 
that it’s worth while to spend most of 
this “hour of reckoning” in discussion 
of what the students have produced. 
Two, perhaps three, papers can be read. 
Some teachers prefer to have the au- 
thors read their own. The only dis- 
advantage is the delay caused by mum- 
bling, halting rendition. 

Papers read in class should be craftily 
chosen to illustrate precisely the princi- 
ples of composition the instructor has 
been stressing. Mixed ones (good pa- 
pers with flaws) are most proper for 
the purpose, as Aristotle said of tragic 
heroes, Point out things good and bad 
in overall planning. Why did you bring 
in this thought here instead of there? 
Why didn’t you omit the first para- 
graph and start with the second? Get 
the author’s classmates in on the dis- 
cussion. How could he have put this 
more briefly? Did he use the right word 
here? Did you hear a hackneyed phrase 
in this paragraph? Who spotted a clever 
parallelism? Mainly, however, you 
should pick on the author himself. 
Jeffrey Fleece has pointed out in “The 
Teacher as Audience” (College Eng- 
lish, February, 1952) what a stimulus 
it is to young writers when somebody 
notices what they say; and that they are 
flattered rather than rebuffed when 
their shortcomings are exposed. Engage 
the student in conversation ; he likes the 
attention. On the athletic field, the 
coach isn’t over-solicitous of his men’s 
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feelings. Nor is it necessary to hurt 
anyone’s feelings, if the teacher is 
neither sarcastic nor denunciatory. Stu- 
dents are malleable. They will learn at 
once to take it in good humor if it is 
dished out in good humor. Maybe the 
student can show you that he was right 
after all. When this happens, it’s good 
for the teacher’s soul. 

Besides reading some papers entire, 
maybe you can read a paragraph or two 
from others, or sometimes a single sen- 
tence. It’s even a good idea to mention 
additional ones that you don’t read 
from at all, as other interesting pieces 
of writing. Under all circumstances the 
teacher remains the student’s chief 
audience—he’s paid to be interested— 
but by the means I have described the 
audience can come to be, to an extent, 
teacher and class. Everybody partici- 
pates in the prize-giving. It becomes a 
public ceremony of recognition. 


* * 


All this is hard to do, at first—gen- 
erating an interest in stuff that’s medi- 
ocre, and screwing yourself up to the 
job of talking about it as if it were the 
work of one of your peers. But the re- 
sults are heartening. As soon as the 
students see what kind of writing brings 
a good market price they will set about 
supplying it. The teacher finds it easier 
to get interested as subsequent themes 
begin to show signs of life; and later 
in the semester he won’t have to push 
so hard to make the students care what 
they say. 

The disadvantages of this kind of 
teaching are very real. In the first place, 
it requires extra time and care on the 
teacher’s part. Perhaps it is not strictly 
his job to go to so much trouble, but 
trouble turns into pleasure when he 
begins to get results. And in a sense, 
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treating themes in this way is easier 
than setting himself the impossible task 
of making a judicially balanced, com- 
pletely unassailable judgment on every 
paper. It’s a relief to just go ahead and 
say what you think, in the most direct 
way. 

Another disadvantage is the using up 
of precious class time. Reading and 
talking about a few themes will take 
almost all of a class hour. If, as I think, 
at least another full hour should be de- 
voted to assigning each theme, in the 
ordinary three-hour course there’s little 
time for anything else. The easiest an- 
swer is that nothing else is as important. 
When do you teach the use of correct 
English? You can do almost all of it 
without taking up class time—by mark- 
ing errors on the papers, perhaps by 
requiring revision, and by giving, with 
regret, low grades. You may often have 
occasion to read aloud a paper that’s 
excellent in content but that’s marked 
D because it’s full of errors. When this 
happens, it’s good for the author’s soul. 

Benefits are as follows: 


1. The student finds out, not 
through generalities but empiri- 
cally through numerous specific 
examples, what is wanted. He'll 
never know unless you tell him in 
detail. 

2. Emulation is excited. Mr. Olson 
sees what other people are doing 
and forms rather higher stand- 
ards for himself.—If this is 
what’s expected, and if this is 
what the others are doing, I’d 
better do it too. 

3. Most important, the student finds 
out that somebody (the instruc- 
tor) actually cares and appreci- 
ates what he does. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Structural Syntax on the Blackboard 
MacCURDY BURNET 


‘kite grammars of Charles C. Fries 
—especially his STRUCTURE OF 
ENGLISH*—have been used in com- 
position courses at Maryland State 
Teachers College for the past several 
years.” The approach and techniques 
suggested have paid off in several ways: 
Better writing results, less time is taken 
up with grammar, and more grown-up 


Poebly 
is 
baloque. 
*15 Baloqut’ 
is 


eppermental. 
*17 It 


~>..desands 
and iksight. 


te, 
~ 


*18 I 


cannot but feel i. 


tralic, mappive, and murtical. 
*16 j 


I’m going to break an important rule 
in telling about the approach used: 
I’m going to use old fashioned termi- 
nology. 

The first of these techniques, which 
involves “tracking structures” through 
stretches of prose longer than the sen- 
tence, can be presented on the black- 
board in some such fashion as this: 


(Words which have only one 
spelled form are reproduced con- 
ventionally ; words which could oc- 
cur in several spellings look like 
nonsense words—but their suffixes 
are preserved—as are the positions 
in which all the words occur.) 


that the plose frillers ‘of.the baloque derion. .. . 


attitudes toward language are adopted. 
More is learned in less time—more 
skills, more knowledge, more insight. 
This adds up to a phenomenally effi- 
cient way of talking about writing— 
and having more time to talk about 
other things. 


* The Structure of English (Harcourt Brace, 
1952) and American English Grammar (Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1940). 

* Special thanks are due to Dr. J. D. Black- 
well, President of Maryland State Teachers Col- 
lege and to Dr. Howard E. Bosley, Dean of In- 
struction; and to Warner G. Rice, Chairman of 
the Department of English and John Weimer, 


In spite of the oddity of this material, 
we can, as readers of English, make 
certain statements about “baloque;” it 
includes “Poebly,” whatever that is; it’s 
tralic, mappive and murtical, and de- 
sands dopth and iksight, and there’s a 
derion which is baloque, according to 
the writer. Although this little passage 


Chairman of the Committee for Freshman 
English, University of Michigan. To men like 
these, teachers who are attempting to infuse 
aspects of linguistic method into classroom teach- 
ing owe a great deal. 
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refers to nothing known on heaven or 
earth, it does have certain built-in sig- 
nals of meaning, we feel. 

The “step-format” is queer-looking, 
too, but that’s beside the point at the 
moment. 

And another parenthetical point can 
be made here, one that’s really impor- 
tant in a composition course: Recurring 
similar words like “baloque” occur in 
just about nineteen out of twenty ad- 
jacent printed sentences. And so it 
seems practical in the classroom to as- 
sume that their recurrences constitute 
“links” of a sort, between sentences. 
Now more of these links occur between 
subject-areas in printed materials than 
in student papers; the ratio is approxi- 
mately eight subject-links in print to 
three subject-links in passages from 
freshman themes. 

The fact that these figures confirm 
what teachers of rhetoric have known 
for untold years is neither surprising 
nor important. What is important in a 
course in freshman composition is this: 
Good-naturedly forcing students to 
look at the signs built into real lan- 
guage as a system of signals of mean- 
ing. 

This involves a firm yet merry tact- 
fulness in distinguishing between “con- 
ventional grammar” and what we may 
choose to call “structural analysis,” 
which, in turn, makes necessary a fresh 
set of names for parts of sentences— 
during the first class meeting perhaps 
“this area,” “this word,” “premodifier,” 
“postmodifier,” supplemented with ges- 
tures. Later, “nounform,” “verbform,” 
“complement,” “punctuation unit,” and 


“sequence signal” can be introduced, 
together with “adverbform” and “ad- 
jectiveform.” It is useful in a survey, 
I think, to avoid definition as such en- 
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tirely—and postpone classificatory tech- 
niques until several students are both 
interested and puzzled. Then the time is 
ripe for saying, “We'll call this word 
an ‘adjectiveform’; what other words 
could occur in the same position?” 
Finally, a more generally useful test 
sentence with a hole or two in it can 
be provided—e.g., where the same word 
could plug up both spaces in the frame 
sentence: The hot thing’s hot. 

But showing the forms and positions 
which signal differences in meaning is 
of secondary importance. The most im- 
portant thing is to present, and have stu- 
dents collect and examine real language 
—the materials not ordinarily brought 
to the classroom for analysis, like prose 
in periodicals or books of readings— 
genuine language in printed form which 
will both interest students and furnish 
some sort of a model for the writing 
the instructor wants them to submit in 
college. 

Presenting sentences in some such 
form as the “step format” we looked 
at in the “baloque” passage has several 
advantages: It shows the positional re- 
lations of “blocks of structures” which 
occur over and over again in printed 
sentences. It exposes modificational pat- 
terns, too—and it helps to hammer 
home the notion that sentences consist 
of “blocks of structure” within which 
words are relatively incidental. The 
format, if a teacher chooses to use it, 
need not be taught as such; students 
find that after blackboard demonstra- 
tion they can transcribe nearly every 
sentence they encounter, I’d like to il- 
lustrate some of the commoner format 
patterns into which nearly all printed 
sentences fall: First, let’s take the utter- 
ance made famous by Dr. Fries and put 
it through its paces on the page as if 
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we had found it in printed form. Con- 
ventionally, it would look like this: 


la The uggle wogs a diggle. 


In the “step format,” it would look 
like this: 


lb The uggle 
wogs 
a diggle. 

We have cut it into three strips and 
placed them on the page so that one line 
includes the subject, the next line the 
verb, with the complement trailing 
after. The format consists of nothing 
more or less than an eye-guide for 
amateur grammarians. 

Most sentences, though, come in 
longer strips. Let’s add some modifiers: 
lc The uggle to the norp 

uffly wogs 
a seckly diggle of nerbal 
facks. 


Here, we have indented the format so 
that the first words in the subject struc- 
ture, the verb structure, and the com- 
plement occur at different distances 
from the left margin. By asking stu- 
dents what words or groups of words 
could be erased with a minimum of 
damage to whatever this sentence 
means, we can draw arrows showing 
the direction of modification: 


English sentence, with the different 
“ayers of modification” chalked on the 
blackboard. (The fact that students 
rather enjoy playing with a topological 
gimmick like this is again incidental. I 
believe the primary value of this ex- 
ercise is that it tricks students into look- 
ing at real material analytically—and 
teaches aspects of “structure” uncon- 
sciously. ) 

The above sentence-form is the most 
popular one in English—where a form 
of “be” does not occur in the verb struc- 
ture. The three other most frequent 
ones all have the “be” form: 


2 A diggle 
is wogged 
by the uggle. 
(Note the “ed” form) 
3 The uggle 
is 
a vemp. 
(Note the “a” and lack of suffix) 
4 The uggle 


is 
vemper. 
(Note the lack of “a” and suffix.) 


The meanings of the above four sen- 
tences, in terms of their contrasts in 
form, are “that which performs, (1) ; 
undergoes, (2) ; is identified, (3) ; is de- 
scribed, (4)” respectively. 


1d The uggle to the norp 


uffly wogs | 


a seckly diggle of nerbal facks. 


Now we can take the sentence away and leave the arrows: 


le S 


Va 


Cc 


What’s left over is one of the most fre- 
quent modificational patterns of the 


But about a fifth of the sentences 
which appear in print don’t begin with 
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subjects but with “opener modifiers” 
which connect them somehow to some- 
thing that came before the sentence in 
question, If these structures don’t fit 
the patterns of subject premodifiers, 
the chances are that they serve as 
“whole-sentence modifiers” and stand 
outside the sentence. Usually, they have 
the same kind of general meaning that 
“thus,” “then,” and “there” have; 
usually they occur as_ prepositional 
phrases, single-word adverbs which 
may have modifiers, subordinate 
clauses, or participial phrases—or any 
of these forms in combination. They 
can be identified by form almost invari- 
ably and parked, as far as format'is 
concerned, over in the left margin: 


Into tenk and meckle and 


at the melk 
5 the uggle and 
his breep 
weg and 
fleb 
a diggle and 


Sentence 5 also illustrates a format 
treatment of several items within the 
same block of structure. Words like 
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cur between blocks of structure, we can 
place them at the end of a format-line ; 
when they occur within blocks of struc- 
ture, they can be buried in the interior 
of a line of text. (It is useful, I think, 
to consider them, with adjacent punc- 
tuation, as punctuation units in the 
form of words.) 

Verbs are worrisome, too, when two 
forms occur separated by another word 
or structure: 


6 The uggle 
wogs 
a diggle 
up. 
(This is what happens to a prepositional ad- 
verb preceded by a complement. ) 
7 How 
can 
a diggle 
wog 
an uggle? 
(Many questions can be treated like this.) 


More than thirteen out of fourteen 
printed sentences can be dissected as 
shown in sentences 1-7. Others, usually 
where the subject structure is “longer” 
in relation to the complement, are these: 


8 It (“that . . . diggle” can occur in the same position 
is as “It.” See sentence 4.) 


vemper 
that the uggle wogs a diggle. 


9 It (“to ... uffly” can be substituted for “It.” See 
is sentence 3. Subject structures in sentences like 8 
a vemp and 9 can assume any substantive form.) 
to wog a diggle so uffly. 
10 There (If “There” is not a “gesture-word,” “is” has the 
is range of meaning of “exist.”) 


the uggle which wogs a diggle. (When a form which may be a whole-sentence- 


11 Into tenk modifier stands first but is followed by a verb before 
wogs its subject, the “modifier” is part of the comple- 
an uggle with a diggle. ment.) 


“and” and “but” usually separate ex- 
changeable structures; when they oc- 


cedure which I have wanted to stress: 


This takes us past two points of pro- 
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First, the forms and positions of words 
in real material must be examined by 
students. Second, the form of trans- 
cription they use must illustrate rather 
than obscure the arrangements of 
blocks of structure which characterize 
English prose. If you feel that this for- 
mat serves that purpose, I hope you'll 
experiment with it. 

It’s useful especially for laying out 
sentences which are to be examined in 
relation to each other. Here is the Eng- 
lish of the “baloque” passage: 


For 
12p to write 
is 
i _~* an affair of good manners. 


good prose 


ENGLISH 


Here, the nounforms or structures 
which could be shifted from one sen- 
tence to an adjacent one are underlined, 
and the underlined “sames” connected 
by lines. When these connecting lines 
cross lines separating sentences, we call 
the connecting lines hypothetical links 
between sentences. 

Other “sames” in adjacent sentences 
may be of interest: Sentence 12p, as 
indicated by the “p,” occurs as the open- 
ing sentence in a paragraph. It is the 
only sentence in the extract which be- 


13 
is, unlike verse, 
_--& Civil art. 


baroque. 


Baroque 
is 


tragic, massive, and mystical. 


elemental. 


t 
“~depth and insight. 


I 
cannot but feel 


~ 


that the prose writers “Of~the_baroque period,-the authors of King 
James“Bible, Sir Thomas Browne, Glanville, were poets who had lost their 


Prose 
is 
a rococo art. 


needs 


taste rather than power, decorum rather than inspiration and vigour 


rather than grandeur.* 
etc. 


* These sentences are quoted from W. Somerset Maugham’s The Summing Up (Doubleday Doran, 


1938), p. 37. 
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gins with a whole-sentence-modifier. 
And several adjacent sentences have the 
“same” general structural meaning: 12- 
13, “Identified ;” 14-16, “Described ;” 
17-18, “Performer.” In addition, sen- 
tences 12-16 have the same verbform.' 
Sentences 15-16 end with the same two 
letters. 

Similarities like these, since they 
occur frequently in adjacent sentences, 
probably constitute a kind of rhetorical 
“glue” which binds sentences together. 
If so, they furnish a suggestive starting 
point for a grammar which goes beyond 
the borders of the sentence—a descrip- 
tive rhetoric which might help students 
in composition courses to write papers 
that more people want to read. 

From methods of classroom approach 
like the ones discussed here, students 
gain at least a subjective sense of what 
happens from one sentence to the next. 
They also gain a command of the forms 
in which the English sentence appears. 
They add to their vocabularies a set of 
terms which refer to language rather 
than to language superstition; this com- 
mand of terms shortens the time spent 
both in conference and in class—and in 
correcting papers. And they gradually 
adopt a point of view toward language 
which makes it possible for them to 
grow in their freedom to use it more 
effectively. No teacher can ask for more. 


Shortly after the two-week struc- 
tural survey, the incidence of “graphic 
errors’”* in themes—of the sort that in- 
structors note with their red pencils— 
is reduced to a small and dwindling 
fraction. “Structural trouble,’ statable 
in technical terms, all but disappears 
from student writing. The practical 
result of an approach which fixes lin- 
guistic attention on real language can 
be summed up in one word: Efficiency. 
This means that more time in the com- 
position course can be devoted to mat- 
ters which are more important than 
the marks made on a sheet of paper. 

. For example, misspellings and typographical 
ae These are matters like agreement, case, 
coherence, coordination, emphasis, fragment, 


misrelated modifier, parallelism, principal parts, 
reference, subordination, tense and word order. 


MacCurdy Burnet, on leave of ab- 
sence from the Maryland State Teach- 
ers College, Salisbury, Maryland, spent 
this past year doing research in lin- 
guistics at the University of Michigan. 
His “Blackboard Syntax” is drawn 
from a much longer paper delivered 
at the spring meeting of the Linguistic 
Society of Michigan, held last May at 
Wayne University. Professor Burnet 
is now back at his Maryland teaching 
post. 
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A Writing Laboratory for 
Retarded Students 


RAY C. 


| I was a university senior, I 
took a course called “Methods of 
Teaching English Composition,” re- 
quired of all candidates seeking a de- 
gree in education. One of the units of 
instruction in that course involved a 
thorough review of English grammar, 
including diagramming. We started 
with the names of parts of speech and 
climaxed the study by diagramming 
sentences. I shall never forget the re- 
iterated comment of the professor in 
charge: “I don’t believe in this ma- 
terial,” she would say. “I’m giving it to 
you now only because you will probably 
need it when you start to teach.” 

She was right, of course. On my first 
teaching assignment in a public high 
school. 1 was given freedom by the 
school superintendent to design the 
English curriculum for the eleventh and 
twelfth grades. But that freedom to do 
what I thought best with the study of 
language didn’t really exist, for a cer- 
tain group of parents of that particular 
community were vocal and active. They 
insisted that their sons and daughters 
be prepared for college work. They 
meant, so far as English composition 
classes were concerned, that they 
wanted intensive grammar drill as a 
preparation for college-entrance exami- 
nations and freshman English classes. 
A mother once said to me: “I can’t 
think of anything more important than 
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grammar review for my son. He doesn’t 
know a noun from an adverb.” 

The term “grammar review” has oc- 
curred frequently during my career as 
a teacher in both high school and uni- 
versity. I have often asked myself: 
Why does the study of language always 
have to be in the nature of a review? 
Why do I have to teach the difference, 
for example, between “lie” and “lay,” 
“shall” and “will,” “leave” and “let,” 
in college freshman courses, when the 
same instruction was started at least in 
the seventh grade? More important, 
why doesn’t this drill transfer to daily 
use? Is the answer more drill, more in- 
tensive study, more hours of effort? Or 
does the answer lie in new methods, in 
a new approach to the study of lan- 
guage? 

Over a period of time I have come to 
recognize that instruction in English in 
our school systems has followed one of 
two completely different philosophies. 
The one philosophy takes the view that 
knowledge about language constitutes 
ability to use language. Workbook drill 


The experiment described here was 
made at Purdue Untversity when the 
author was a member of its faculty. 
He is now Professor of Education at 
the Air University, Maxwell Air Force 
Base, Alabama. 
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substitutes for individual application 
and correction on the theory that, if the 
student knows the fundamentals, he can 
always, at some future date, join words 
into sentences, sentences into para- 
graphs, and paragraphs into connected 
meaning. Scores on objective tests 
about language provide a sense of se- 
curity that students know how to use 
their language as a medium of com- 
munication—that is, until they actually 
speak or write. The other philosophy 
believes that students learn their lan- 
guage by using it continuously under 
the guidance of a teacher who provides 
the setting for language experiences 
and the directive force toward more 
skill in language application. This ap- 
proach, student-centered, insists that if 
a student is to write, then he must write 
frequently because he is motivated to 
express himself. Mechanics of writing 
become subordinate to the main task of 
communication. They are regarded as 
tools to be employed when needed by 
the individual. 

This apparent dichotomy in the phi- 
losophy of English instruction became 
most real to me after I was assigned to 
teach sections of retarded students in a 
midwestern university several years 
ago. These slow and retarded students 
were separated from the other fresh- 
man English classes by the scores they 
received on the American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination, 
the Purdue University Placement Test 
in English, and an original theme writ- 
ten during the entrance examination 
period. If their percentiles on the ACE 
Psychological Examination and the 
Purdue Placement Test in English 
averaged below 30 and their grade on 
the original theme (graded by the Eng- 
lish faculty) was below 3 (passing), 
then they were assigned to a noncredit, 
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one-semester course which they must 
take before going on to the regular 
freshman English course, 

In recognition of the need for reme- 
dial measures that would bring these 
students to a satisfactory degree of lan- 
guage proficiency, the English faculty 
had designed a program consisting of 
workbook drill of grammar, punctua- 
tion, and spelling and a weekly theme, 
corrected by the instructor. These pro- 
cedures were supposed to change the 
language habit patterns of slow, re- 
tarded students. 

To find out how well this noncredit 
program achieved the purpose for 
which it was established, I received per- 
mission from the head of the English 
department to conduct an experiment 
in which the officially sanctioned meth- 
od of instruction would be contrasted 
with a writing laboratory method re- 
quiring multiple writing experiences. 
The purposes of this experiment were 
to determine (1) which method teaches 
the student more effective habits of lan- 
guage application as measured by ob- 
jective testing and sample writing and 
(2) which method requires more ex- 
tensive outside work and preparation 
on the part of the instructor. 

Inherent in the writing laboratory 
technique would be the need to free the 
instructor from extensive theme-read- 
ing, for I knew that merely doubling or 
tripling the number of student manu- 
scripts would provide no answer for the 
one great burden of teachers of Eng- 
lish: how to get student writing activity 
without increasing the already too 
heavy load of the teacher. The second 
objective of the experirnent, then, 
would be the need to prove that the 
teacher does not have to edit all student 
writing, that more effective results can 
be obtained if he deliberately refrains 
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from overdoing such supervision, while 
at the same time encouraging volumi- 
nous efforts by the students. 

From the freshman students assigned 
to the noncredit sections, 149 were se- 
lected at random to become a part of 
this experiment. Of this number, 74 
were assigned at random to the control 
group to be taught by the grammar 
workbook drill method; 75 were as- 
signed to the experimental group to be 
taught by the writing laboratory 
method. 

To determine the amount of change 
and the significance of change before 
and after instruction, six units of meas- 
urement were established. These units 
were (1) identical forms of the Sea- 
shore Recognition Vocabulary Test to 
determine change in total vocabulary; 
(2) equivalent Forms A and B, Test 
I of the Rinsland-Beck Natural Test of 
English Usage, to measure change in 
ability to capitalize and punctuate; (3) 
equivalent Forms A and B, Test II of 
the Rinsland-Beck, to determine change 
in ability to work with diction, tense, 
pronoun reference, and verb form; (4) 
equivalent Forms A and B, Test III of 
the Rinsland-Beck to measure change 
in ability to improve sentence structure, 
organize logically, and write effectively ; 
(5) combined scores for Tests I, II, 
and III of the Rinsland-Beck, to obtain 
composite language results; and (6) 
average of numerical theme grades 
awarded by two different English in- 
structors after reading student manu- 
scripts on an identical subject assigned 
before and after instruction. 

In addition, to determine what effect, 
if any, the personality and enthusiasm 
of the various instructors might have 
on the results, the Silance-Remmers 
Scale To Measure Attitude toward 
Subject, and Scale To Measure Atti- 


tude toward Teaching were used. 

During the period of instruction the 
control group, in addition to classroom 
drill of mechanics, wrote fourteen 
themes, each approximately 250 words 
in length. These themes were read and 
corrected by the instructor outside the 
classroom. The experimental group, on 
the other hand, wrote the equivalent of 
a theme a day for a total of forty-two 
themes during the semester. The in- 
structor did not read or correct any of 
this writing outside the regularly sched- 
uled class hours. Instead, analysis and 
comment were provided in the writing 
laboratory by fellow-students and the 
instructor. 

We didn’t use any textbook in the 
writing laboratory. Instead, we con- 
centrated on individual and group writ- 
ing problems. Every time the class met, 
each student submitted a manuscript in 
which he discussed an idea, an emotion, 
an attitude, an experience. Frequently 
he also wrote in class about a problem 
which seemed to be current on the cam- 
pus. As a result, the amount of paper 
work was prodigious. But, at the same 
time, every member of the class had 
continuous practice with the entire act 
of written communication. He was con- 
stantly concerned with the need to ex- 
press himself. 

How to insure that there was prog- 
ress toward individual mastery of lan- 
guage skill? First, every paper written 
was given a reading, either by another 
member of the class or by a committee 
of three who had to reach an agree- 
ment about their comments for any 
single paper or by the instructor at 
times when the entire class was in- 
volved with a classroom writing assign- 
ment. Student comments on student 
papers were given careful supervision 
in progressive stages of planned ex- 
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periences. In the early stages student 
readers were given simple goals: an in- 
complete sentence, a comma splice, a 
misspelled word, a gross error in lan- 
guage usage. They were asked to look 
for only one type of trouble at any one 
time. Then, gradually, other editing 
tasks were introduced, until they were 
looking for over-all organization, il- 
logical reasoning, unsubstantiated gen- 
eralizations, and so forth. Thus the 
students were learning the funda- 
mentals of criticism, a responsibility 
usually performed by the teacher, who 
has no need to practice a skill already 
presumably learned. 

So far as my own editing functions 
were concerned, I decided beforehand 
what specific element I should look for 
in any one set of papers: a topic sen- 
tence, transitional words, a concluding 
sentence, paragraph structure, support 
for a main idea. Then, while the class 
wrote, I looked for only one item at a 
time, commenting favorably or un- 
favorably, as the case might be. In this 
fashion I could complete a set of papers 
in one class hour. But more important 
than the number of manuscripts I com- 
pleted is the fact that through this skim 
technique I avoided making multiple 
red marks on an individual’s creative 
efforts, while, at the same time, I suc- 
ceeded in focusing his attention upon 
one important element of his communi- 
cation. 

The second step in insuring progress 
toward mastery of language skill was 
‘to provide group discussion of individ- 
ual writing problems. We used an 
opaque projector to project a paper on 
the board for the entire class to read 
and comment on. I mimeographed a 
number of themes chosen by student 
committees ‘and distributed these 
“honor” papers to everyone. We talked 
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about theme ideas in a general class 
session. Whatever the technique used, 
the students were closely involved in 
an interchange of opinion about their 
own problems as well as those of 
others. And thus each one began to de- 
velop an understanding of the com- 
plexities involved in trying to express 
ideas. Members of the class began to 
understand their common frustrations 
when they tried to write. They began 
to see how various readers interpreted 
their communication and how hard they 
would have to work to get comprehen- 
sion from the reader. 

Finally, at the end of the semester, 
when the results were all in, with every 
safeguard for equivalent groups and 
with many measuring instruments for 
accumulating data, the experimental 
classes showed overwhelming evidence 
of superiority over the control groups 
in language use. My first premise 
seemed to be clearly established and 
vindicated: The only way to learn to 
write is to write. 

My second premise—that multiple 
student writing assignments need not 
burden the teacher-critic—was allied 
with proof of the first premise. Fre- 
quent use of the student as a critic and 
wise application of the skim technique 
together produced the most favorable 
results. The students in the experi- 
mental groups, it seems to me, were the 
real winners. At least, they were learn- 
ing to do more than fill in spaces in a 
workbook. Here are the statistics, for 
those who wish them. 

For both groups gains on the vocab- 
ulary test were significant at the 1 per- 
cent level of confidence—that is large 
enough in proportion to original scores 
to ensure that in 99 cases out of 100 
they were not due to chance. The differ- 
ence between the gains, however, was 
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not statistically significant. This differ- 
ence could, then, have been due to 
chance. 

On Test I of the Rinsland-Beck gains 
of both groups were significant at the 
1 percent level of confidence. The gain 
of the experimental group was larger, 
however. The ratio between the gains 
was large enough to make the differ- 
ence significant at the 5 percent level 
of confidence—that is in 95 cases out 
of 100 not due to chance. 

On Test II of the Rinsland-Beck, al- 
though the gain for the control group 
was quite large, the ratio between the 
gains of the two groups shows the 
superiority of the experimental group 
to be significant at the 5 percent level 
of confidence. 

On Test III of the Rinsland-Beck 
the control group showed no change 
that was statistically significant. The 
experimental group, on the other hand, 
showed improvement which was signifi- 
cant at the 1 percent level of confi- 
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dence. On this form, directly testing the 
student’s ability to write, the evidence 
was all in favor of the experimental 
group. 

On the combined scores of the Rins- 
land-Beck the total improvement for 
both groups was statistically significant 
at the 1 percent level of confidence. The 
difference between the gains, however, 
was significant at the 1 percent level 
of confidence in favor of the experi- 
mental group. 

On numerical grades given by these 
readers, the control group showed no 
significant change. The experimental 
group, on the other hand, did show 
positive gain in ability to write, signifi- 
cant at the 1 percent level. 

In sum, there was not significant dif- 
ference in the vocabulary improvement 
of the two groups, but on all three parts 
of the Rinsland-Beck tests and on the 
test themes the experimental group 
showed markedly greater improvement. 


Assigning Themes—IConcluded from page 37] 


The procedures described here are 
not new. The only innovation is the 
making of a deliberate and persistent 
attempt to extend what we all do. With 
habit, you get better at it. Results are 
not uniform; it’s not a formula, There 
are times when “blank” themes stare 
you in the face and it seems impossible 
to take hold of them for comment. 
This is a matter of energy and state of 
mind. 

But when it works, it’s good. You 


can get much the same enjoyment from 
reading themes as from reading 2 maga- 
zine article if you (1) expect them to 
be interesting in somewhat the same 
way as a magazine article; (2) say so, 
in your whole attitude and approach; 
(3) complain bitterly when they’re not. 
Above all, you are meeting one of the 
main requirements of communication: 
the student doesn’t suffer the unpleasant 
sensation of talking into a dead micro- 
phone. 
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The Freshman Platoon at Paragraph Hill 


Old campaigners are likely to agree that 
the crucial ground of the freshman Eng- 
lish course is the paragraph. The year 
brings skirmishes with grammar, sallies 
into diction, grim encounters with reading, 
an extended engagement with the research 
paper ; but the battle is usually lost or won 
on Paragraph Hill. Until that point is 
taken and consolidated, the student cannot 
make any confident advance into the 
farther reaches of composition. Any ven- 
ture beyond an insecurely held paragraph 
position, however bravely made, is likely 
to end in a debacle because the writer is 
surprised from the rear. If, however, he 
masters paragraph structure, that ability 
becomes a bastion from which he can se- 
curely move into the territory that still 
lies before him. 

These considerations have led me to or- 
ganize a strategy in which a heavy con- 
centration of forces is achieved around 
Paragraph Hill. The emphasis is revealed 
first of all in the written assignments, In- 
stead of a weekly theme the student sub- 
mits what I suppose could be called a 
“themette”—a single paragraph of 300 to 
350 words. The topic sentence to which 
the student writes (he may take its con- 
verse if he wishes) may be such a sentence 
as “The first few days of college are con- 
fusing” or “A college campus bears little 
resemblance to Hollywood’s version.” 
Such sentences encourage the freshman 
to draw his support material from first- 
hand experience. After he has learned to 
write paragraphs that are not “out of this 
world,” that are grounded in concrete 
reality, the student is invited to write to 
points which still demand specific details, 
but now these details are drawn from the 
student’s reading. Suitable sentences of 
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this type would be “The wrath of Achilles 
is the mainspring of the Jliad” or “Odys- 
seus demonstrates great intelligence.” At 
the third stage of the course, the as- 
signed topic sentences call for support 
material drawn from the student’s direct 
observation and from his reading. Such 
a sentence is this: “The American way of 
life owes much to the Hellenes.” The fol- 
lowing week the assigned topic sentence 
would be “The American way of life owes 
much to the Romans.” The next week the 
topic sentence would be “The American 
way of life owes much to Christianity.” 
Before they have completed this assign- 
ment, most students recognize that they 
have put together an essay devoted to the 
thesis: “The American way of life is 
rooted in Western culture.” In a somewhat 
similar way the term paper is built; the 
focus on the paragraph as the structural 
unit is only slightly lessened.* The instruc- 
tor grades the first three or four para- 
graphs of the term paper twice ; once when 
he receives them as individual “themettes” 
and again when he sees them—presumably 
improved—in the context of the term 
paper. 

Without question, all this is mechanical 
and uniform. Indeed, if one’s viewpoint 
is the “creative writing” pinnacle, it is in- 
tolerably regimented. But if one takes the 
infantry-level viewpoint from which ex- 
pression is envisaged as a craft and the 
student as an aspirant to the command of 
ordinary, workaday English, I submit that 
the paragraph-as-salient approach I have 
outlined involves marked advantages, 

Within a limited sector student and 


*The scheme of the term paper is described 
in College English (April, 1953), 410-11. 
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teacher work towards a clearly designated 
objective. Eventually, the student must 
orient himself upon the vast and varied 
landscape of English expression—narra- 
tion, journalism, business correspondence, 
poetry, drama, etc.—but no one attempts, 
in two brief semesters, to range across 
these wide reaches. The usual practice is to 
limit the freshman English course to ex- 
pository and descriptive writing. The 
effect is to reduce the field of freshman 
English to manageable proportions ; to re- 
move, so to speak, a game of tennis size 
from a football field to a tennis court. 
What I wish to suggest is that student 
and teacher can perform even more satis- 
factorily by confining the proceedings to 
the singles, rather than the doubles, court. 
The mutual advantage will show itself in 
oral as well as written composition. Most 
freshmen carry into college the habit of 
responding to questions with answers of 
a single phrase or a single sentence, but 
more often than not the questions are of 
such complexity that one-phrase or one- 
sentence answers are pathetically inade- 
quate. When the student realizes that his 
recitations are pointed at the same end as 
his “themettes”—the development of the 
ability to state a point and work with it 
until he has marshalled its ramifications 
into a forceful unit of expression—he 
gains a new respect for the English course. 
And the instructor, particularly if he cul- 
tivates the opportunities for “speaking in 
paragraphs,” will have the satisfaction of 
seeing the student take a long stride to- 
wards more effective participation in the 
affairs of the adult world. 

Moreover, the paragraph-as-salient ap- 
proach that I am advocating offers distinct 
possibilities for articulation with other 
courses, The three-minute talk is a stand- 
ard feature of the speech course. There is 
no reason why this talk should not be con- 
structed as a single paragraph, only a little 
longer than the weekly English assign- 
ment, Again, a history teacher, hearing 
that the English faculty is engaged in an 
all-out effort to teach paragraph mastery, 


may be stirred to become a co-partner in 
the enterprise by casting some of his as- 
signments in the form of topic sentences 
in search of support. Within the English 
department the second year of English 
may be more closely tied to the first by 
frequent assignments in which the stu- 
dent states the theme of a poem or play 
as a topic sentence and builds a paragraph 
that states, insofar as prose can state, the 
basic meaning of the literary work. 
Pivoting the freshman English course 
on the paragraph involves some practical 
advantages, too. Someone has said that 
freshman English instructors can be 
recognized on any campus by two marks: 
deep furrows creased into the brows by 
the weekly question “How long must it 
be?” and by the squint induced by peer- 
ing at too many thousand-word themes. 
In the system I am describing, the recur- 
rent question should be obviated ; the stu- 
dent knows that this week he is to write 
one, full-bodied paragraph; next week he 
will write another. He should understand 
clearly that the limit upon the quantity of 
his writing should result in a commensu- 
rate rise in quality. He must, of course, 
write often and regularly because his or- 
ganization and expression of thought is 
unquestionably the most important activ- 
ity of the course. Highly questionable, 
however, is the necessity of his inditing 
thousand-word disquisitions each week. 
In many cases such volume is made up of 
mere word-weaving tenuously related to 
the world in which we live; but, wraith- 
like or concrete, extended themes impose 
a very real strain upon the instructor’s 
sight. Perhaps this is as it must be; per- 
haps the thousand word theme is a sine 
qua non in a struggle in which the teach- 
er’s vision must be regarded as expend- 
able. But I cannot believe that such is the 
case; in fact, my own experience suggests 
that it is not only good conservation but 
good strategy to make the paragraph the 
standard unit of composition in the fresh- 
man English course. Such strategy will 
not give spectacular coverage, but it 
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should lead in definite, steady advances 
to the point where an unsquinting instruc- 
tor stands with his freshman platoon look- 
ing at the further ridges with quiet con- 


fidence because the ground behind them 
has been taken, held, and consolidated. 
Joseph A. Rogers 


St. Louis University 


Using Last Year’s Themes 


At the end of the school year I had oc- 
casion to look at one of my souvenirs of 
teaching—a large cardboard box stuffed 
with sheaf after sheaf of themes, themes 
that had been laboriously corrected by me 
and perhaps somewhat less laboriously 
rewritten by members of my freshman 
composition class. My first impulse was to 
destroy them as quickly as possible, but 
on second thought I decided to preserve 
them. Students like to read other students’ 
themes. Why not give point to this read- 
ing of compositions by asking the class 
to prepare papers on the common errors 
of the themes of other years? The errors 
could be readily located by noticing the 
teacher’s markings. 

This assignment seems to have many 
benefits. It affords the teacher an op- 
portunity to point out the advantage of 
concentrating upon one kind of error, 
thereby assuring some degree of unity in 
the work. Themes may be written on such 
subjects as misspellings (a favorite selec- 
tion), confusion of homonyms, faults in 
titles and openings, handwriting and gen- 
eral appearance, paragraphing, comma 
splices, agreement in number of subjects 
and verbs and pronouns and antecedents, 
clear and specific language, clichés, over- 
all organization, defective reasoning, and 
any other of the host of topics on which 
teachers of English are wont to preach. 
The task of exhorting is simply trans- 
ferred from the teacher to the student, 
who generally tends to be more severe and 
intolerant of other persons’ linguistic 
shortcomings, An insistence on the use of 
numerous examples in these papers on 
student errors in composition not only will 
call attention to the necessity of having 
definite examples in effective expression 
but also will acquaint the student investi- 


gator with many mistakes that he will 
now recognize as being mistakes in his 
own writings. If nothing else, the assign- 
ment calls upon the teacher to justify his 
markings and serves to stimulate discus- 
sion. 

I have the work of examining of old 
themes and the taking of copious notes for 
composition performed under my im- 
mediate supervision in the classroom. The 
themes are never allowed to get out of the 
room, for then they might ultimately re- 
turn by devious routes. I spend much of 
my time during this assignment looking 
over students’ shoulders and explaining 
puzzling items. Anyone who has finished 
studying his group of papers gets a fresh 
bundle from the inexhaustible supply in 
the big box. If the student compiles too 
many errors, as in the study of misspell- 
ings, I suggest that he present his findings 
in some form of table with columns 
clearly labeled “Incorrect” and “Correct,” 
with a written explanation preceding and 
following. Part of each of the two or 
three periods devoted to these exercises 
is used by the class for a comparison of 
their findings. 

Student comments on the work of con- 
temporaries are varied but almost always 
interesting. Here one grins as he reads 
teacher’s note complaining of a faint type- 
writer ribbon. Ironically the examiner 
holds the paper up to the light in an effort 
to decipher its well-night invisible con- 
tents. Another youth has a deep frown on 
his face as he tries to penetrate the 
mystery of strangely-slanted words run 
together into an apparently inseparable 
maze. The doctrine of the importance of 
clear handwriting has perhaps made a con- 
vert. A third writes candidly : “The thirty- 
two papers I looked at averaged three 
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spelling mistakes per paper. Spelling is 
one of my chief weaknesses too.” 

Student criticisms of the contents also 
come freely. “This girl is really angry 
about the behavior of boys at school 
dances.” “The main fault of these themes 
is that they are dull, just plain dull.” “I’m 
glad I’m not an English teacher.” And 
then a plaintive voice is raised in that in- 
evitable inquiry, “Where are the A 
papers? I don’t think I saw any.” 

In recent years much emphasis has been 
placed on the use of visual aids. Textbooks 
now reproduce corrected student themes 
and term papers in their entirety. Projec- 
tors are employed to throw portions of 
papers on the screen for class criticism. 
Themes are mimeographed and passed out 


for evaluation. But after all much of this 
material is once removed from the orig- 
inal. Why not encourage a first-hand ex- 
amination of the student themes, not a pic- 
ture of them or a carefully doctored selec- 
tion from them, but the raw reality itself? 
Screens and projectors may be difficult to 
secure in freshman classes meeting in 
rooms just off the gymnasium or in the 
basements of chemistry buildings, but 
there is no teacher of English composition 
who does not have ample opportunity to 
collect cartons full of the material neces- 
sary for this experiment. 


Robert L. Coard 


State Teachers College 
Minot, North Dakota 


What Grammar for Teaching? 


Enough studies of grammar have been 
made during the last decade to convince 
the most ardent purist that the old order 
changes. One can say “It’s me” if he 
wants to, although he should still be care- 
ful to whom he says it. He may use a 
sentence fragment and be in very good 
company, provided he uses the fragment 
skillfully, and he may even dangle a par- 
ticiple and split an infinitive without out- 
raging his colleagues in the English office. 
And with worthy Chaucer he may use a 
double negative and with Shakespeare use 
two superlatives at the same time without 
a twinge of conscience. All this, of course, 
may be good. 

We are all in debt—and considerably, I 
think—to the scholars who have proved to 
us that language is a growing thing and 
more like a live oak than a block of 
granite, and I sympathize with them. They 
have had to struggle, and the fight has 
been long and bloody. Most of us have 
been a little too eager to keep language as 
dead as a block of granite—a block of 
granite doesn’t twist and turn like a live 
language. 

I like a growing tree better than a block 
of granite. Let the language grow. As for 
grammar, however, I am as a teacher less 


interested in what it is going to be than in 
what I can do with it to help me with a 
speech and composition program. For the 
moment I am content to have linguists and 
grammarians do the best they can with 
their necessary labors and let the parts of 
speech fall where they may. I am not espe- 
cially glad that it has been found that a 
sentence cannot be satisfactorily defined, 
but I can bear up under the strangeness of 
the idea. But what is to be done with 
freshmen who evidently despise sentences 
and write, “John being about to enter col- 
lege at the time.” How am I to make 
freshmen suspect that there is something 
wrong here. Is this what might be called 
an “utterance unit”? I realize that sen- 
tence fragments are often used by present- 
day writers, and I know that freshmen 
will bring in such sentences—“Here’s one 
right from the library. If it’s all right for 
a best-seller, why isn’t it all right for a 
student?” And, of course, it is all right 
for a student, provided—but the explana- 
tion sounds weak. 

It is true that the language is changing, 
and we are living in the midst of change. 
While the researcher researches, however, 
the teacher has to teach. He has to base his 
teaching upon something ; therefore, while 
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I realize that a sentence is not what it has 
been taken to be nor a paragraph today 
the same thing that a paragraph has been, 
I also know that a teacher has to begin 
somewhere. There doesn’t seem to be 
anything better at hand than the definition 
that a sentence is a group of words making 
a complete thought and having a subject 
and predicate. This may be quaint, but it 
at least provides a start. After students 
have learned that “John being there was 
certain” lacks something, then I suppose 
there may be time for a more complicated 
discussion of the sentence and for a 
philosophical look into the real function 
of such words as “is,” “was,” and “may 
be.” 

When one discusses grammar, he is 
soon told that there is much evidence to 
indicate that there is little or no relation- 
ship between knowledge of grammar and 
ability to write good English. I am not too 
certain of this, but one thing I am certain 
of—there is a world of evidence to show 
that an ignorance of grammar does not 
inevitably lead to proficiency in writing. 
In fact, there must be a very high correla- 
tion between ignorance of grammar and 
ignorance of the art of writing. Millions 
of students can write poorly without 
knowing any grammar at all—I wonder 
why no one ever states it just that way. 
I am willing to wager that for every stu- 


_ dent the optimist will produce who can 


write well without knowing any grammar, 
I can find ten who can write wretchedly 
without knowing any grammar. 

I suggest that we teach only that gram- 
mar which can be used to improve speak- 
ing and writing. Will this solve the gram- 
mar problem? By no means. We should 
then have to decide just what grammar 
can help to improve writing and speaking. 
This would involve research, although 
much has already been done. And, of 
course, there is the constant change which 
is occurring. My own observations seem 
to indicate that much of the ordinary 
grammar we teach contributes to correct 
speaking and writing. 


TABLE 53 


I don’t think we should be afraid of 
r because it contains elements 
which might be called subject matter. Fear 
of subject matter is fashionable at present 
for some reason, but next year’s fashion 
will undoubtedly be something different. 
A student discussing trends in what she 
called police—small-boy relations wrote, 
“One significant trend is the policeman 
who interests boys by means of clean 
sports.” She was probably trying to say 
something about the boys’ clubs which 
police have sponsored. Those who knew 
little grammar saw nothing wrong. The 
sentence had a good sound, How shall we 
explain to students who have no concep- 
tion of a subjective complement that a 
policeman cannot be a trend? 

We can be serious about the above ques- 
tion, for it is merely representative of 
hundreds of others which might be asked. 
Does anyone know how the sentence 
quoted can be explained as faulty—and 
the explanation be meaningful—if the stu- 
dent does not know what a subjective com- 
plement of the predicate nominative type 
is and that the girl discussing police— 
small-boy relations has really said that 
a policeman equals a trend. It may be that 
students do not learn to avoid such expres- 
sions by studying grammar, but, if so, 
how do they learn—or perhaps we should 
say how could they learn? How could one 
teach them to avoid faulty expressions ; 
how could one teach them.to be critical of 
their own writing when they have no basis 
for criticism? Methods for persuading 
students to write more and to write with 
greater enthusiasm are valuable—and they 
seem to be a dime a dozen—but mere 
writing is not enough. No one ever learned 
to write by practice alone. Method does 
not seem to matter very much except as a 
subject for conversation, for regardless of 
the methods we use—old-fashioned teach- 
ing of composition or new-fashioned 
teaching of the most enlightened and amaz- 
ing circumlocutions—college freshmen, 
on the whole, do not write very well. 

I am in favor of using at every point 
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possible all the most recent findings of re- 
search, and I approve of texts which are 
written with such findings given applica- 
tion. I am also serious when I suggest that 
very little of the grammar which has been 
well taught is useless. It all comes into 
play sooner or later. Those who know the 
subjective complement may not say that 
policemen are trends, or they may know 
it is wrong and still say it, but this much 
is certain—those who do not know the 
subjective complement will find nothing 
wrong, unless they do it by our old friend 
osmosis or by natural genius. One might 
teach that a policeman is not a trend by 
some such method as has been used in 
grade schools of having pupils learn “It 
is I. It is he. It is, etc.”” But it would be of 
little use. We would then meet: “His 
criminal career was one of Henry’s worst 
traits.” Principle is involved, not an iso- 
lated error. What will the incurable opti- 
mists who think composition can be taken 
care of by dealing with individual errors 
as they arise do to keep us from being sub- 
merged by students who write, “I believe 
that everyone is interested in skating, I 
am no exception, this has kept me from 
being bored to death during the winter 
months, which is something, isn’t it?” Stu- 
dents who write in this way are going to 
make about all the errors which can be 
made. We might just as well teach them 
from the beginning, 

I do not think that we can do very much 
about teaching composition by leading the 
class into a spirited discussion of the value 
of the United Nations to the farmer, or by 
enthusiastically writing a paper about the 
history of a home town, or by using any 
other device designed to conceal the fact 
that learning to write is damned hard 
work. I do not think errors can be dis- 
cussed away. Producing a play may be 
great fun—and be of great value—but if 
a student writes of his experience in this 


way: “As the fatal hour approached, in- 
terrupted by ringing of bells and running 
up and down steps to get costumes, and 
the learning of the last lines, the play was 
ready to be begun at last,” he is not learn- 
ing much about writing. The fact that the 
activity was interesting and had other 
values is beside the point. The student 
should not be allowed to deceive himself 
but should know just what he is learning 
and not learning. 

It may be that it is time for teachers to 
step up and say that there is nothing 
wrong with teaching something. We may 
begin to teach a method for writing a good 
paragraph without attempting to persuade 
students that they are really learning all 
about the night life of Rio or London— 
and doing it by exchanging wretchedly 
written letters. It may not even be neces- 
sary to investigate the health problems of 
one’s home town in order to persuade stu- 
dents that a topic sentence is of some 
slight value. We might go directly about 
the business of correcting dangling par- 
ticiples and getting misplaced phrases and 
clauses returned to their proper localities 
with disguising the whole thing as a study 
of the mushroom industry in lower some- 
where-or-other. 

I have a feeling that grammar may be 
of some value in assisting us with our 
problems, and I think we should all begin 
by learning to say the word without fear 
and trembling. Grammar—there, it’s sim- 
ple, isn’t it? I do not think, however, that 
I know exactly how grammar will solve 
some of our problems. Perhaps some edu- 
cator who hasn’t been corrupted by the 
actual teaching of composition for the last 
twenty or thirty years can set me right 
with a few appropriate sentence fragments 
and a couple of roving participles. 

James Binney 
Westchester, Pa. 
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The Current English Forum 


Conducted by the 


NCTE Committee on Current English Usage’ 


Q. Can exam now be substituted for 
examination? D. F. B. 


A. All the dictionaries now label exam, 
the shortened form, as “colloquial” or 
“popular.” According to the Oxford Eng- 
lish Dictionary it was in use as far back 
as 1877. In a collection of thirty-nine 
instances, fourteen were examination and 
twenty-five were exam. The users of the 
latter include English professors holding 
Ph.D. degrees, as well as future teachers, 
college students entering various fields, 
and business persons. The meaning of the 
word considered here is “a testing of 
knowledge or qualifications or the ques- 
tions or answers made in such test.” These 
examples were all from spoken English. 
In some conversations examination and 
exam were used interchangeably by the 
same person. In written formal English 
the form is still examination, but in in- 
formal English exam is more common. 
In the sense where examination refers 
to a medical checkup, several words are 
replacing it. Words like physical, medical, 
checkup are more common today than the 
original word examination. This change 
shows the tendency toward shortening. 
Instead of saying physical examination or 
medical examination, people employ the 
words physical and medical. They are 
brief and precise and no one questions 
the meaning. The young men going into 
the army usually say “I had my physical,” 
“T am going for my physical,” etc. 
Following this pattern one also hears 
“mid-terms,” “finals,” and “end-terms,” 


* Margaret M. Bryant, chairman; Harold B. 
Allen; Adeline C. Bartlett; Archibald A. Hill; 
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a shortening of the once conventional 
“midterm examination,” “final examina- 
tion,” etc. These expressions are used by 
college, high school, and junior high 
school students. 

The examination peculiar to the high 
school, the “Regents examination” is re- 
ferred to as the “Regents,” both by New 
York State students and teachers. The 
tendency toward shortening seems ever- 
present. 

Exam has, therefore, established itself 
in the language and is employed inter- 
changeably with examination in informal 
English despite the protestations of those 
who generally object to shortened forms. 
In fact it is used more often than the 
longer word. Mob won out over mobile 
vulgus, as have many other shortened 
forms. No doubt, exam will finally estab- 
lish itself in formal English as well as in 
informal. M, M. B. 


Q. What determines when to use the 
s- or the of-genitive with inanimate ob- 
jects? B. J. F. 

A. Conventional usage in formal writing 
calls for the possessive case of words 
naming inanimate objects to be shown by 
the use of the phrase introduced by of, 
not by the use of an apostrophe, as in the 
whistle of the siren, the president of the 
college. Obvious exceptions are found in 
expressions of time, distance, and value as 
well as in personifications. One says ten 
days’ grace; at arm’s length; a dollar's 
worth; for pity’s sake, the morning’s eye, 
duty’s call. Then there are expressions that 
are felt to be poetical like “Belgium’s 
capital had gathered then/Her beauty and 
her chivalry” (Byron), “. . . thou knowst 
not gold’s effect. . . .” (Shakespeare). 
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There are other idioms that usage has 
established like heart’s content, at swords’ 
points, at his wits’ end. From these ex- 
amples one can see that usage is far from 
being unanimous in observing the con- 
ventional rule. Usage is divided. As there 
are phrases requiring the case form, as 
in pity’s sake, so there are others requir- 
ing the of- form, as in price of bread, 
corner of Juniper and Elm (not bread’s 
price, Juniper and Elm’s corner). 


Sound—euphony and rhythm—of the 
phrase determines in most instances 
whether the s- or of-form is employed. In 
most cases the form is optional: the 
earth’s surface, the surface of the earth, 
Philadelphia's mayor, the mayor of Phila- 
delphia, the Administration’s policy, the 
policy of the Administration. 


Despite the rule of “use an of-phrase 
instead of the regular possessive for in- 
animate objects,” which one has often 
seen or heard, the s-genitive has found its 
way with inanimate objects. A recent 
reading of 1,232 pages in the magazines 
Life, Time, Newsweek, and Coronet 
(August, 1953, through January, 1954) 
showed 272 examples of the s-genitive. In 
addition to its use with personifications, 
it was found with abstract nouns (1%), 
as in freedom’s ring and segregation’s old 
unsweet song ; with collective nouns(7%), 
as the State Department's special adviser, 
the U. S. Bureaw’s 30-day outlook, this 
company’s requirements, the committee's 
experts, the Commission’s findings, Con- 
ference’s end; with commercial products 
(often in advertisements) (7%), as in 


Campbells Green Pea Soup, Boeing's 
huge Seattle plant, Victor's unique record, 
DeSoto’s new fully automatic transmis- 
sion, GM’s patents, Pontiac’s biggest fea- 
ture; with common nouns (16%), as 
war's end, show’s hits, store’s debts, hotel’s 
success, the museum’s most celebrated 
works, the turnpike’s stations, the ball 
park’s best seats, car's performance, poll’s 
results, the book’s main divisions; with 
organizations and institutions (5%), as 
Harvard's School of Public Health, U.N.’s 
Korea Civil Assistance Command, the 
Navy's combat transport wing, the CIO’s 
new demand ; with political areas (40%), 
as China’s development, the West’s great 
powers, the United States’ attitude, Brit- 
ain’s Churchill, France's Laniel, Ger- 
many’s rearming, Spain’s oldest univer- 
sity, Egypt’s argument, Japan’s foreign 
trade, India’s troops, the nation’s social 
security, the country's productive forces; 
with publications (6%), as Newsweek’s 
article, Time’s staff, Life’s cameras; 
periods of time (11%), as four hours’ 
ascent, today’s designers, tomorrow's 
vision, the theater season's first big event, 
the week’s events, by week’s end, this 
year’s sales; with the word world (5%), 
as the world’s greatest adventure, the 
world’s longest gas pipe line, world’s 
greatest authors, world’s record, etc. It is 
evident that the s-genitive is employed 
with inanimate objects even if the of- 
genitive may be more common, Have no 
fear in employing it if it fits in to the 
rhythmic pattern of the sentence being 
constructed and lends a harmonious effect. 
M. M. B. 


Have you made travel arrangements and reserved a room at the Statler 
Hotel for the NCTE convention? 
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NCTE COLLEGE SECTION ELEC- 
tions. The College Section of the National 
Council of Teachers of English balloted 
by mail in May for members of the Sec- 
tion Committee, for NCTE Directors 
representing the Section, and for seven 
advisers to College English. 

The newly elected members of the Col- 
lege Section Committee are Oscar Cargill, 
New York University and Henry Pettit, 
University of Colorado. A third new 
member, appointed by the NCTE Execu- 
tive Committee, is T. A. Barnhart, State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
Brice Harris, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity is chairman of the committee. Hold- 
over members are Karl W. Dykema, 
Youngstown College, James F. Fulling- 
ton, Ohio State University, John C. 
Hodges, University of Tennessee, James 
H. Mason, Indiana Springs School, Bar- 
riss Mills, Purdue University, S. D. 
Stephens, Rutgers University. Members 
of the Committee hold staggered terms of 
three years each. 

Elected to represent the College Sec- 
tion on the Board of Directors were Fred 
W. Lorch, Iowa State College, and Rachel 
Salisbury, Wisconsin State College. Hold- 
ever directors are Jerome W. Archer, 
Marquette University, Jane Dale, Oregon 
College of Education, Strang Lawson, 
Colgate University, Ernest M. Leisy, 
Southern Methodist University, Fred B. 
Millett, Wesleyan University, and James 
A. Work, Indiana University. The direc- 
tors also hold office for three years. 

The seven new advisers to College Eng- 
lish are Lewis Freed, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Frederick L. Gwynn, Pennsylvania 
State University, Bernetta Jackson, 
Southern Methodist University ; Charlton 
Laird, University of Nevada; Rosemond 
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Tuve, Connecticut College; Cecil B. Wil- 
liams, Oklahoma A&M College; and 
George Wykoff, Purdue University. They 
replace the seven retiring advisers who 
have so cheerfully given of their time, 
wisdom, and eyesight during the past two 
years: Harold B. Allen, University of 
Minnesota; Oscar Cargill, New York 
University ; Neal Cross, Colorado State 
College of Education; Vernon Hall, Jr., 
Dartmouth College; Marvin T. Herrick, 
University of Illinois; Wright Thomas, 
New York State Teachers College; and 
Henry W. Wells, Columbia University. 


IN “WILLIAM FAULKNER: FORM 
as Experience” (July South Atlantic 
Quarterly) Karl E,. Zink helpfully 
discusses two of the hallmarks of Faulk- 
ner’s style: first, “the phenomenon of 
point of view, the significance of variation 
in point of view within a single book and 
from novel to novel, and the structural 
significance of the flashback” and, sec- 
ondly, “the phenomenon of Faulkner’s 
continuous suspended syntax and the gen- 
eral persuasive quality of his style.” All 
aspects of form in a Faulkner novel, Zink 
thinks, derive from a way of looking at 
life, from Faulkner’s concept of reality. 
Faulkner is intensely sensitive to the com- 
plexity of human experience in time, “from 
panoramic perspective to sense impres- 
sions that flood the consciousness in- 
stantaneously.” Hence, in writing, Zink 
says, he tries to get at the quickness, the 
evanescence of the impression as it strikes 
the particular character, and to get it with 
precision. Thus his vision on the one hand 
is cosmic, on the other intense and im- 
mediate. The effect of his use of incre- 
mental repetition and the flashback, Zink 
continues, is a progressive enrichment, an 
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increased sense of complexity, “as if his 
material under the lense of a powerful 
microscope were being examined at pro- 
gressively increased power of light or 
lense, so that the watcher enjoys a process 
of discovery as the material grows in com- 
plexity from simple outline and takes on 
breadth and depth.” As for the unique 
quality of Faulkner’s continuous syntax, 
Zink believes that with his use of minute 
analysis, and its “multiplicity of the given 
moment, gesture, event, or thought” 
Faulkner has evolved a wonderfully flexi- 
ble medium for reflecting human experi- 
ence in prose. 


“FAULKNER AS ELEGIST” by R. W. 
Flint appears in the summer Hudson Re- 
view. What he is elegizing in all of his 
novels, Flint thinks, is “the decay of insti- 
tutionalized middle class wisdom,” and 
he believes that if Faulkner is treated as 
a poetic novelist many of the digressions 
readers have found troublesome will ap- 
pear justifiable. He observes that although 
each of the four or five great novels ap- 
pears different from the others on the 
surface, actually in all of them, Faulkner 
is doing the same thing, “writing plain 
novelistic fiction with a poetic dimension.” 
Some of the characteristics he notes of 
Faulkner as an elegist are the facts that: 
there is a high proportion of mere activity 
in the novels in relation to the small 
amount of decisive moral action; that 
suffering is universal in Faulkner novels, 
but the possibilities of intellectual or 
spiritual heroism are relatively few; that 
his novels are more acceptable as a large 
version of reality than are the opinions 
of his people about the meaning of their 
lives. 


READERS WHO HAVE LOST 
their way in some of Faulkner’s laby- 
rinthean passages will be interested to 
know that in writing A Fable he even 
had to set up guide posts for himself. Life 
(August 9) contains photographs of a 


large wall map of its plot in Faulkner’s 
study. 


THE CRAFT OF BALZAC IS DIS- 
cussed by Herbert Gold (himself a nov- 
elist) in the spring Hudson Review. 
He ironically entitles his study “The Les- 
son of Balzac’s Stupidity.” Balzac is 
guilty, of course, he remarks, of hubris 
and deus ex machina, etc. ; and he doesn’t 
know the meaning of motivation. But his 
novels come alive. And why? Because 
Balzac gives to his characters the gift of 
self-determination. He knows that his 
people are important, that they have been 
born “with a power to contend as persons 
in the struggle for the mastery of their 
lives.” He assumes that human beings 
exist who will struggle, “that the world is 
still open to significant possibility.” Hence 
the vitality of his writing. 


TEN PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE 
sets and performers in the current 
London production of Christopher Fry’s 
new play, “The Dark is Light Enough” 
appear in The Sketch (July 4). 


FRANCIS FERGUSSON’S RECENT- 
ly published volume, Dante’s Drama of 
the Mind has received the 1954 Phi Beta 
Kappa Christian Gauss award. 


ROGER LEMELIN, A FRENCH- 
Canadian novelist from Quebec has been 
awarded the Best Fiction 1954 Prize 
by L’Academie des Lettres des Arts de 
Paris for his third novel Pierre le Mag- 
nifique. This has now been published in an 
English translation. The summer Queen’s 
Quarterly (Canadian) carries an interest- 
ing autobiographical sketch, “My First 
Novel” and a critical survey of his work 
by W. E. Collin. 


AN INTERESTING INTERPRETA- 
tion of Hamlet is contributed by his- 
torian Karl Polanyi to the spring Yale 
Review. He arrived at it subjectively, he 
explains, reading the play during a des- 
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perate period of his own youth. He thinks 
the reason for Hamlet’s delaying actions 
in killing the king derives from an inner 
conflict which cannot be revealed to the 
audience because if it were the play would 
lose interest. At the time the play begins, 
so Polanyi’s reasoning goes, Hamlet, dis- 
pirited and disgusted, had decided to with- 
draw from the whole unsavory situation 
and return to Wittenberg. In the melan- 
cholia produced by his father’s death and 
mother’s remarriage, he had been thinking 
he wanted to die. But the mandate of his 
father’s ghost makes it necessary for him 
to make a choice, to decide whether he, 
Hamlet, really wants to die, or to live. It 
is the inner conflict caused by the need to 
make such a choice which affects his con- 
duct in the play. With this as his premise, 
Polanyi then goes on to show how the 
outward delay is caused by Hamlet’s inner 
hesitancy in choosing death for himself. 


HAMLET ALSO OCCUPIES A 
prominent space in Life (August 9). 
Ib Melchior, an amateur cryptanalyst, 
became convinced that the doggerel on 
Shakespeare’s tombstone, “Good friend 
for Jesus sake Forbeare”’ etc., actually was 
a cryptogram composed by Shakespeare to 
conceal important information. By an in- 
tricate process fully described by him in 
Life, he arrived at a solution which indi- 
cated that a copy of the first edition of 
Hamlet was buried at Elsinore Castle. 
This summer, with the blessing of the 
Danish government, he undertook archa- 
eological excavations there. He did not 
find a copy of Hamlet, but the Life 
photographer got some excellent pictures 
of Elsinore which could be well used as 
illustrative material in the classroom. 


AN EXCELLENT ARTICLE ON 
“Browning and Modern Poetry” by 
G. Robert Stange is to be found in the 
summer Pacific Spectator. The fact that 
Ezra Pound acknowledges Browning as 
his poetic father, Stange says, defines a 
significant connection between the verse 
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of our contemporaries and that of the 
great Victorians. Browning, he continues, 
is “a germinating figure of serious modern 
poetry.” Distinguished American and 
British poets of this century have been 
concerned to an unusual extent with tech- 
nique, the most notable characteristics of 
which have been insistence on the neces- 
sity for dramatic treatment, simplicity of 
diction, and the use of an elliptical method 
which leaves the task of supplying transi- 
tions to the reader himself. Each of these 
salient characteristics, Stange shows, is 
at the heart of Browning’s contribution to 
English poetry. Browning was greatly in- 
fluenced by Donne and Shakespeare and 
was attracted to metaphysical poetry be- 
cause he “found in it those very features 
which were to excite the poets of our 
time.” But it was his general interest in 
dramatic poetry, Stange thinks, and “the 
particular achievement of a monologue 
form flexible enough to accommodate a 
wide range of psychological and historical 
interests” which are obviously the bases 
of Browning’s appeal to modern poets. He 
illustrates with many examples, mainly 
from Pound and Eliot as the most repre- 
sentative of contemporary poets. Of 
Browning himself, Stange concludes “His 
subject was emotion, emotionally per- 
ceived. The object of his scrutiny was 
man in history, and he showed us not so 
much how men thought in certain epochs 
as how they felt, and how that feeling 
makes for the continuity of the human 
story.” 


STEPHEN CRANE DIED _ SO 
young, and so long ago, and his writ- 
ings have been dignified by a status 
approaching “classic” for so long, that it 
comes almost as a shock to discover that 
there are still persons alive who knew him. 
In the July Atlantic, Edith R. Jones, who 
as a young girl lived for some months with 
the Cranes in England, contributes lively 
and vivid recollections of that period. 
Henry James used to cycle over to tea. 
Joseph Conrad and the H. G. Welles were 
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frequent visitors. But it is Stephen Crane 
himself who seems most alive and inter- 
esting. 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY CON- 
tributes his own account of his two 
African plane crashes in Look (April 27, 
May 4). This is much more than first- 
hand reporting, for in his own well known 
style, he describes what actually went on 
in his mind at the time, and subsequently. 
Eventually he gets around to discussing 
what it is like to read your own obituaries 
and takes the opportunity to correct some 
mistaken impressions about himself. One 
such, in particular, critical analysts of his 
writings might well consider. “In all obitu- 
aries, or almost all, it was emphasized that 
I had sought death all my life. Can one 
imagine if one sought death all of his life 
he could not have found her before the 
age of 54?... If you have spent your life 
avoiding death as cagily as possible but 
on the other hand taking no back chat 
from her and studying her . . . you have 
not sought her. So much for the constant 
pursuit of death.” 


SELDEN RODMAN, REVIEWING 
Robinson Jeffers’ Hungerfield in the 
July Poetry, really characterizes the whole 
of Jeffers’ work. He points out the con- 
stant pessimism, and remarks, “To re- 
iterate this dirge supremely well is Jeffers’ 
glory.” Rodman thinks that the poet’s 
voluntary isolation has made him unable 
to see in the lives of other people anything 
“but the horror of waste and the tyranny 
of time.” 


WHEN THE PULITZER PRIZES 
were given in May, no award was made 
for fiction. In biography, the award went 
to Charles E. Lindberg for The Spirit of 
Saint Louis, in poetry to Theodore 
Roethke for The Waking Poems 1933- 
1953, in drama to John Patrick for The 
Teahouse of the August Moon, and in his- 
tory to Bruce Catton for A Stillness at 


Appomatox, which earlier had received 
also the National Book Award. 


IN THE MAY AMERICAN SPEECH 
Morton Cronin examines the diction of 
twelve of Emerson’s essays. He finds an 
unusually wide range of vocabulary, from 
the homely and trite to the archaic, the ab- 
stract, and Latin derivatives. He thinks 
that the archaisms and Latinisms contrib- 
ute to the prophetic tone, and that the 
homely, trite, and sensuous elements give 
us the impression of honesty and absence 
of affectation. He quotes Emerson him- 
self to show that the use of the homely, 
commonman diction was not unconscious 
but due to a feeling that it has strength. 
The wide range, Cronin says, represents 
Emerson’s feeling that all humanity has 
much in common, and perhaps his idealis- 
tic philosophy. The paper is called “Some 
Notes on Emerson’s Prose Diction.” 


“FOUR POPULAR NEGRO NOVEL- 
ists” are discussed by Nick Aaron Ford 
in Phylon for the first quarter of 1954. 
Richard Wright, Willard Motley, and 
Ralph Ellison all have a serious social 
purpose in writing, and are never unaware 
of racial injustice. Frank Yerby, declar- 
ing that a novelist has no right to force 
his views upon his readers, escapes into 
make believe. Wright has progressed from 
belief that Communists might by abolish- 
ing racial inequality enable each Negro to 
find the fellowship every human being 
craves, to knowing that loneliness is the 
universal human lot. His dramatic nar- 
rative power is his great merit ; his archi- 
tecture his weakest talent. Motley writes 
about the ruin of individuals (not 
Negroes) through social pressures, but 
always somehow connects it with the treat- 
ment of Negroes. His structure is better 
than Wright’s, but his style is less excel- 
lent. In his one book, The Invisible Man, 
Ellison makes the hero say (in the Pro- 
logue) that he is invisible because people 
do not want to see him. The symbolism 
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proceeds from the very simple blindfolded 
fight to the hero’s accidental and then vol- 
untary “exile” in the abandoned coal 
cellar. Although Yerby’s first recognition 
was for an O. Henry prize story on a 
racial theme, his novels are well told his- 
torical romances. These are stylistically 
excellent, but carefully avoid racial inci- 
dents even when these would be natural 
and historically accurate. 


“THE WORLD OF SEAN O’CASEY” 
is partly pictured by Life (July 26). The 
text which asserts that O’Casey is the 
greatest living playwright in English, re- 
counts briefly his hard life including his 
participation in the Irish revolution, and 
sketches his contentiously independent 
personality. The pictures, aside from the 
portraits of O’Casey, are chiefly photo- 
graphs of his Dublin background. Good 
illustrative materials for students reading 
his plays. 


“AUGUST BANK HOLIDAY” BY 
the late Dylan Thomas, recollecting his 
boyhood, appears in the August Atlantic 
Monthly. It was originally read by him on 
a BBC program. 


TWO LIVELY PORTRAITS OF SIN- 
clair Lewis have lately been penned: 
one, by Charles Breasted, son of the 
Egyptologist, the other by a young novel- 
ist, Frederick F. Manfred (Feike Fei- 
kama). The first appears as a lead article 
in the Saturday Review (August 14), the 
other in the spring American Scholar. 
Breasted’s memoir covers the period 
from 1922-1926, from Babbitt to Elmer 
Gantry; Manfred’s is focussed to a single 
experience. Both show the fundamentally 
humane, kindly, very lonely personality 
which lay beneath the varnish of eccen- 
tricities. The clue to Lewis lies, perhaps, 
in his own admission to Breasted that 
Carol Kennicut in Main Street “is ‘Red’ 
Lewis: always groping for something 
she isn’t capable of attaining, always 
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dissatisfied, always restlessly straining 
to see what lies just over the horizon, 
intolerant of her surroundings, yet lacking 
any clearly defined vision of what she 
really wants to do or to be.” 


THE ONLY COMPLETE SET OF 
first editions of the works of John Milton 
is now proudly possessed by the University 
of Illinois which recently acquired the 
final volume needed to complete the set. 
The University’s Milton collection, includ- 
ing books about Milton, numbers more 
than 3,000 volumes. 


TWO RECENT ARTICLES IN FOR- 
tune add fuel to the already burning 
question as to how long—given the pres- 
ent climate of opinion—the liberal arts 
curriculum can survive. “Why Don’t 
Business Men Read Books?” is discussed 
by Duncan Norton-Taylor in the May 
issue, and in the June issue Fortune sur- 
veys the current situation in the nation’s 
business schools. These two articles make 
clear that a vicious circle is threatening 
to strangle the liberal arts and so minimiz- 
ing the possibility for enlightened leader- 
ship. Briefly, one out of every eight col- 
lege students today now majors in busi- 
ness. Business men by their hiring policies 
largely determine what is taught in the 
business schools. But a large majority of 
business men themselves (Taylor gives 
facts and figures) shun any kind of ab- 
stract or philosophical reading, never read 
drama, great fiction, or the poets, and 
thus isolate themselves from the most im- 
portant source for a broadly cultured 
mind. They don’t get around to this kind 
of reading because they don’t think it 
necessary to their success. Their attitude is 
reflected in the business schools, where, 
according to the Fortune survey, both fac- 
ulty and students consider the liberal arts 
merely ornamental and largely extraneous 
to a man’s job. For example, Fortune took 
a sampling of young managers enrolled 
at Harvard this year (most were 5-10 
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years out of college). More than one-half 
reported that they virtually read no books 
except text books and business treatises, 
and less than one-half read more than two 
books a month. The business man, as 
Taylor points out, has more than average 
power in American life and therefore has 
more than average responsibility for 
American moral and philosophic stand- 
ards. Democracy will be judged by the 
quality of its leaders; leadership depends 
upon vision. If the managers of capitalism 
default, the game will go to the dema- 
gogues. Ergo, business men need training 
in the liberal arts. 


THE SAME ANXIETY IS ExX- 
pressed by A. Whitney Griswold in 
“What We Don’t Know Will Kill Us” 
in the July Harper's. Griswold makes very 
clear that the liberal arts in this country 
are being killed, that the whole country 
_is losing thereby, and that if the non- 
intellectual attitude of the general public 
isn’t converted to an understanding of 
their importance, we shall lose our free- 
dom by default. 


IN “BUSINESS AND THE CUL- 
tural climate” (Saturday Review, July 
31), Harold R. Guinzberg, president 
of Viking Press, discusses the problems 
of reconciling business needs (for ex- 
ample in the pubiishing business) and cul- 
tural standards in a mass production econ- 
omy. He remarks that “the present col- 
lege emphasis on science and on ‘practi- 
cal’ learning may be only a temporary 
phase,” and then goes on to reflect: “If 
some of our most thoughtful educators 
have their way, the humanities may in 
time recover their traditional role as the 
requisite for a rounded, cultivated man. If 
the lively interest in creative artistic ac- 
tivity which exists in small circles on 
many of our campuses can be encouraged, 
strengthened, and enlarged, we may see 
in another generation demand from new 
audiences large enough to influence what 
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big business feels it can successfully pro- 
vide.” 


IN THE APRIL Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, Clarence L. Kulishek points out 
some very interesting changes in college 
textbooks in literature, especially for the 
introductory course, which he attributes to 
the New Criticism. The feeling that close 
study of the literature itself is more im- 
portant than details of biography or en- 
vironment leads to elaborate presentation 
of methodology. There is usually a long in- 
troduction setting forth the methodology, 
often supplemented with a glossary of 
critical terms. Each selection is likely to be 
preceded by some editorial analysis and 
followed by suggestions for further analy- 
sis of the some sort. The emphasis on 
analysis naturally leads to devotion of 
whole books to single genres, often as part 
of a series covering the field of genres. 
The fondness of new critics for the meta- 
physical poets and their successors of to- 
day has modified the proportions of space 
given to different authors, emphasizing 
poetry and minimizing romantics of all 
sorts. The article, chiefly descriptive rather 
than judicial, at least hints that when the 
critical material occupies almost half the 
space, it may be crowding out some good 
literature. His title is simply “The New 
Criticism and the New College Text.” 


DON GEIGER’S “ORAL INTERPRE- 
tation in the Liberal Arts Context” in the 
April Quarterly Journal of Speech is most 
heartening. Whatever kinds of material 
should be used in teaching oral reading in 
commercial and vocational courses, Don 
Geiger insists that in a liberal arts college 
students should practice oral interpreta- 
tion of excellent or great literature. This 
may not be what they would choose and 
may require them to make an effort of the 
imagination as well as the intellect, but 
they should be expected to make such an 
effort. The course may well run parallel 
to an introductory course in literature if 
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the speech teacher has an equal voice with 
the English professor in the organization 
of the course. The teacher of oral inter- 
pretation needs to have familiarity with 
and genuine understanding of literature 
in the “accepted” canon. Certainly teach- 
ers of literature who think that literature 
is more than interesting expression of 
ideas would be greatly pleased if students 
could have such training in oral inter- 
pretation. And if future professors of lit- 
erature could have it, how English classes 
ten or fifteen years later would be en- 
livened and enriched. 


BETTER ARTICULATION OF 
high school and college was the object 
of a unique project of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago summer session. Under a 
subvention from the Ford Fund for the 
Advancement of Education one hundred 
high school teachers nominated by their 
principals were given free tuition for a 
six weeks’ term. One class in each of five 
high school subjects and composed of 
about eighteen volunteer students from 
Chicago high schools was taught by two 
instructors in that subject from The Col- 
lege of the university. About fifteen high 
school teachers of the subject observed 
each such lesson and discussed it the next 
hour with the college instructors who had 
conducted it, In the afternoon there were 
special lectures for the whole group of 
high school teachers. 

In one of these demonstration-and-dis- 
cussion groups Mrs. Wilma Ebbit, chair- 
man of the Freshman English staff of the 
College, and Mr. Mark Askin, an instruc- 
tor of Freshmen, taught the basic prin- 
ciples covered in a year’s work with 
Freshmen. Because the speed was neces- 
sarily very high and the students ranged 
from tenth to twelfth grade and had not 
been selected by intelligence or achieve- 
ment scores, the demonstration could show 
little more than the nature of the Fresh- 


man course and the human spirit of the 
instruction. The high school teachers did, 
however, read and criticise the students’ 
weekly themes and their revisions and held 
conferences with them. The instruction 
dealt almost exclusively with thought and 
theme structure and the observers will 
probably increase their attention to that 
phase of composition in their teaching. 

Demonstration-and-discussion projects 
might well be conducted by many colleges 
which draw their students chiefly from 
their own immediate areas. 


THE TOO LITTLE KNOWN PRO- 
cedure in making a dictionary is de- 
scribed clearly, in detail, with helpful il- 
lustrations in the April Word Study. 
Word Study will be sent free to any Eng- 
lish teacher by its publishers, G. & C. 
Merriam Company, Springfield 2, Massa- 
chusetts. This issue can be used to give 
students a much better notion of how little 
and how much authority dictionaries have. 


IN A SPRING ISSUE OF SPOT- 
light (U. S. office of education) guest 
columnist Robert G. Andres presented 
twelve facts about students—presumably 
Brookline, Massachusetts students, but al- 
most certainly any students. Four of these 
are: 


(1) Slow learners are found at all I. Q. 
levels regardless of chronological age. 

(3) Most of our over-achievers are also 
nervous wrecks. 

(4) Social intelligence is so important a 
human ingredient that we must find 
ways to measure it in order to 
identify our personality “suicides” 
and other deviates. 

(9) The problem-solving approach in the 
classroom is initially an emotionally 
disturbing experience; the need for 
security impels teachers and pupils 
to enjoy a subject-matter approach. 
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COUNCILETTER 


Dear Counc. MEMBERS, 


Plans are well along for the Thanksgiving meeting in Detroit’s Hotel Statler on 
November 25, 26, 27. This issue carries the program, evidence of hard work on the 
part of the responsible committee. 

Local arrangements are being worked out under the direction of Helen Hanlon of 
the Detroit Public Schools, and Peter Donchian of Wayne University. The three divi- 
sional chairmen have this year worked out some new features for Saturday morning. 
Examine the program carefully, if you will. 

Several innovations mark the three-day schedule. These have come about as a result 
of your suggestions to the Executive Committee, and we hope that you will report your 
experience with these changes. 

A first change concerns committee sessions on Thursday. Distances make committee 
work difficult. Gains have been made recently through appointing some committees on 
a local basis, so that members may meet frequently ; but not all committees may be so 
arranged. This year we are asking each chairman whose committee needs to meet, to 
call that meeting for lunch on Thursday noon. Following the lunch, committees will 
meet until three o’clock for work, after which they will adjourn to the business meeting 
of the Council. This means that the sessions of the Directors will have to be somewhat 
abbreviated ; but the Executive Committee has been working on this problem and be- 
lieves that such a shortening can be made without serious loss. 

At our opening session, Thursday night, fifteen past presidents have indicated that 
they will attend and appear on the platform. Our main speaker is to be Doctor Harlan 
Hatcher, President of the University of Michigan. Dr. Hatcher is the author of a 
number of novels and of books on regional history. He was formerly head of the De- 
partment of English at Ohio State University. 

Many members will want to know our new Executive Secretary, Professor J. N. 
Hook. This year we are substituting for the usual president’s address, a talk by Dr. 
Hook, “The National Council Looks Ahead.” His ideas will, we hope, form the basis 
for effort and discussion by members, both at the conference and through subsequent 
correspondence. 

As our conventions have grown larger, there has been a problem in arranging for 
adequate discussion of papers. An attempt is being made to meet this difficulty. The 
number of sessions on Friday morning is being increased, but procedures are changed. 
During the first part of each session, the round table group will listen to one or more 
substantial papers setting forth questions or proposals in a given area. After a short 
breathing time, the audience will reconvene for an hour and a half of discussion under a 
competent leader. Resource persons in the audience will guarantee rich contributions, 
and the chairmen will be under oath not to let the discussion get out of hand. It is 
suggested that each one planning to attend look over the program carefully, choose a 
session, and come prepared to take part; thus every member of the audience will 
share in the program. 
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On Friday afternoon there will be an additional set of meetings in such specialized 
areas as educational television, unit teaching, evaluating the core program, new views 
of grammar, and the bilingual problem. 

At the Friday evening banquet, our toastmaster is another former English chairman, 
President Hilberry of Wayne. Our speaker of the evening is the famous Professor 
F. S. C. Northrop of the Department of Philosophy and Law at Yale University, 
author of The Meeting of East and West. His discussion of “Sources of Strength in 
American Culture” should set us to thinking. 

For the closing luncheon we are fortunate in having as speaker Miss Virgilia 
Peterson. She will be familiar to Council members through her work as moderator 
of Author Meets the Critics, and for her contributions on /nvitation to Learning. 
Miss Peterson speaks on “Books in Profile,” emphasizing the current literary scene. 
Expect to learn from her, and to find this woman, who knows life on two continents, 
sparkling and stimulating. 

Obviously this is a conference designed to combine social and informal exchange 
with work. In committees or in discussion groups, each will have a contribution to 
make. Among the too-numerous-to-mention-more-than-briefly items are the Commis- 
sion’s second volume, Language Arts for Today's Children and galleys for Volume 
Three dealing with the secondary school. 

- The program is both rich and tempting, but to prevent a feeling of haste and 
pressure, the committee has attempted to keep individual programs uncrowded. There 
is room for some contribution, either in committee sessions or from the floor, by each 


member who attends. 
Lou LaBrant, President 


JoserH Mersanp, Second Vice-president 
NCTE Resolutions and Election Notices 


Members of the NCTE Committee on sented in the May College English a slate 
Resolutions to report at the Thanksgiving to be voted upon in Detroit, November 


convention this year are: Harlen M. 
Adams, Chico State College, Chairman; 
Margaret Teer, Laboratory School, 
Louisiana State University; Lorietta 
Scheerer, Redondo Union High School, 
Redondo Beach, California; Blanche 
Trezevant, Florida State University, Tal- 
lahassee ; Genevieve Heffron, North Sen- 
ior High School, Binghamton, New York; 
Inez Frost, Hutchinson Junior College, 
Hutchinson, Kansas. By order of the 
NCTE itself at the Annual Business 
Meeting in 1952, resolutions to be con- 
sidered by this committee must be in the 
hands of one of its members at least thirty 
days before the convention—that is, by 
October 25. 

The NCTE Nominating Committee— 
Paul Farmer, Chairman, Harlan M. 
Adams, Helen F. Olson, Robert C. 
Pooley, and Blanche Trezevant—pre- 


25. By clerical error Harold Huseby’s 
name was omitted at that time; it is now 
included in this list : 

For President: Joun C. Gerser, State 
University of Iowa. 

For First Vice-President: Luria B. 
Coox, Minneapolis Public Schools. 

For Second Vice-President: Davin H. 
University of California, 
Berkeley. 

For Directors-at-Large: Jerome W. 
ARCHER, Marquette University; 
Witiam D. Boutwe Scholastic 
Publications and Teachers College, 
Columbia University; BERNICE 
FREEMAN, Troup County, Georgia, 
Public Schools; Hortense L. Har- 
ris, Gloucester, Massachusetts, High 
School; Harotp Husesy, Ballard 
High School, Seattle ; FANNIE J. Rac- 
LAND, Cincinnati Public Schools, 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH 
Proposed Amendments to the NCTE Constitution 


In accordance with Article XI of the 
Council constitution, the Executive Com- 
mittee has authorized the submission of 
the following proposed amendments, to be 
voted upon at the Annual Business Meet- 
ing on Thanksgiving afternoon in Detroit: 

1. To amend Article VI, Section A, 
paragraph 2d, by adding the italicized 
words: “Council officers, chairmen of the 
three sections, three members to be elected 
by the Conference on College Composition 
and Communication, all chairmen and as- 
sociate chairmen of Council committees, 
and one person designated by each affili- 
ated association as its liaison officer to the 
Council shall be members ex officio of the 
board of directors of the Council.” 

Reasons: 1. The amendment will give 
greater recognition and authority to the 
strong young Council group, the CCCC. 
2. To increase the efficiency of committees 
the Executive Committee is instituting the 
practice of naming an associate chairman 
for each committee. Because of the im- 
portance of this position, it seems desir- 
able to make each associate chairman a 
director. 3. If this amendment passes, the 
Council will ask each affiliate to choose 
one person, in addition to the director or 
directors, who will serve as a liaison repre- 
sentative between the Council and the 
Affiliate. The proposed amendment will 
give this person status in the Council as 
well as in his affiliate, 

2. To amend Article VII, Section B, 
paragraph 1, to read: “Each section shall 
have a steering committee known as the 
section committee, consisting of seven 
members each serving for three years, 
three to be elected in 1946 and in each 


third year thereafter, and two elected in 
each other year, except that, beginning in 
1955, the college section shall elect only 
two members each year, the seventh mem- 
ber to be elected by the Conference on 
College Composition and Communication 
in 1955 and each third year thereafter. 

Reason: Same as the first one above. 

3. To amend Article VII, Section B, 
paragraph 4, by deleting “and Council 
directors elected by the sections.” 

Reason: The context is: “Section com- 
mittee members: and Council directors 
elected by the sections shall take office at 
the close of the November meeting.” This 
statement is correct for section committee 
members, but contradicts Article VI, Sec- 
tion A, paragraph 2c, which states that 
the directors “take office in November at 
the beginning of the annual meeting.” 

4. To amend the first part of No. 1 of 
the By-laws to read: “The annual voting 
dues for voting members of the Council, 
including subscriptions to Elementary 
English, The English Journal, or College 
English, shall be $4.00.” (The effect of this 
amendment would be to make dues uni- 
form, instead of $3.50 for the elementary 
section and $4.00 for each of the other 
sections, as at present. ) 

Reason: The different rate for ele- 
mentary section membership dates back to 
a time when the Council’s services to ele- 
mentary teachers were less than at present 
and Elementary English was a smaller 
publication than the other Council maga- 
zines. Now that the elementary section has 
reached the stature of the others, it seems 
just to equalize the dues. 
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Forty-Fourth Annual Meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of English 


Hotel Statler, Detroit, Michigan 
November 23-27, 1954 


I taught them the grouping of letters, to be a 
memorial and record of the past, the mistress of 
the arts and mother of the Muses. 


PROGRAM 


(Only the sessions of special interest to college teachers are presented here. Even of 
these there are more than any one person can attend !) 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 23 
MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 9:30 a.M.—10:00 P.M. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 24 
MEETING OF THE COMMISSION ON THE ENGLISH CURRICULUM, 9:30 a.M.—10:00 P.M. 
MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEE, 1:30-4:30 P.M. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 25 


Att Day Exutsit oF MATERIALS AND AIDS FOR TEACHING 
REGIstrATION, 8:00 a.m.—10:00 


MEETING OF THE Boarp oF Directors, 9:00 a.M.—12:00 M. 
(All members of the Council are invited to attend as auditors) 


LUNCHEON MEETINGS OF COUNCIL COMMITTEES CALLED BY CHAIRMEN, 
12:00 m.—1:00 P.M. 


WorKING Sessions oF CouNcIL CommITreEEs, 1:00-3:00 p.m. 
ANNUAL Business MEETING, 3:15-4:30 P.M. 


GENERAL Session, 8:00 P.M. 
Session honors all past presidents, seated on platform 
Presiding, Lou LaBrant, Atlanta University, President of the Council Invocation 
Welcome, Arthur Dondineau, Superintendent of Detroit Public Schools 


Program announcements, Joseph Mersand, New York City Schools, Second Vice- 
president 


Introduction of Past Presidents 


Address: The National Council Looks Ahead, J. N. Hook, Executive Secretary of the 
Council 


Address: Between Two Worlds, Harlan Hatcher, President, University of Michigan 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 26 


Group CONFERENCES, 9:15-10:25 a.m. 


Theme: How Ricu Is Our Bounty! 
Utilizing Our Wealth of Research, Experience, and Creative Imagination in 
Teaching the Language Arts 


What Are the New Programs in the Training of English Teachers? 
Presiding, Lennox Grey, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Speakers: Harold Anderson, University of Chicago; Alfred Grommon, Stanford Uni- 
versity; Albert Holman, State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey 
(Topic pursued in Discussion Group C) 


Inducing Students to Write 
Presiding, Helene W. Hartley, Syracuse University 


Speaker: Lou LaBrant, Atlanta University, President, National Council of Teachers 
of English 
(Topic pursued in Discussion Group G3) 


English and the Liberal Arts Tradition 


Presiding, John C. Gerber, State University of Iowa, First Vice-president of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
Speakers: 


In College—Donald Lloyd, Wayne University 
In Secondary School—G. Robert Carlsen, University of Texas 
(Topic pursued in Discussion Group I) 


New Methods of Evaluation in the Language Arts 
Presiding, Clarence Wachner, Language Education Department, Detroit 


Speakers: Paul B. Diederich, Educational Testing Service, Princeton ; Wilfred Eber- 
hart, Ohio State University 
(Topic pursued in Discussion Group J) 


Problems of College English Department Heads 
(Prepared by the Committee on the Education of College Teachers) 
Presiding, Brice Harris, Pennsylvania State University ; Chairman, College Section 
Session I: The Changing Situation: New Problems and Opportunities 

A. The Program of the Committee on College English for Non-Major Students 
B. What Kinds of Teachers of English Must We Train for Differing Needs and Dif- 

ferent Classes of Students? 
c The New Specialties : Reading Improvement Services, Educational Radio and Tele- 

vision 

(Topic pursued in Discussion Group K) 
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FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 
Approaches to Literature—College Level 
What are the problems? How may we meet them? 
(Prepared by the Committee on Approaches to Literature) 
Presiding, Frederick L. Gwynn, Pennsylvania State University 
Speaker: Buckner B. Traywick, University of Alabama 
(Topic pursued in Discussion Group M) 


Discussion Groups, 10:30 a.m.—12:00 m. 


C. Beginning Teachers of English Talk It Over 

Discussion Leader, Peter Donchian, Wayne University ; Vice Chairman, Local Commit- 
tee for 1954 Convention 

Resource Consultants: Richard Braddock, Iowa State Teachers College; Thelma 
Nelson Cline, Los Angeles Board of Education; Dorothy Dakin, State College of 
Washington; John J. DeBoer, University of Illinois; Helene W. Hartley, Syracuse 
University ; Lucia B. Mirrielees, Montana State University; Blanche Trezevant, 
Florida State University; Howard Vander Beek, Iowa State Teachers College; 
L. N. Wright, Southwest Texas State Teachers College 


Recorder, Adela Klumb, Appleton, Wisconsin, High School 


G3. They All Write in College 
Discussion Leader, William T. Beauchamp, Geneseo State Teachers College 


Resource Consultants: Jerome Archer, Marquette University; Albert R. Kitzhaber, 
University of Kansas ; William G, Leary, Los Angeles State College ; Porter Perrin, 
University of Washington; George D. Stout, Washington University, St. Leuis; 
Irwin J. Suloway, Chicago Teachers College; Sister M. Sylvia, Mt. St. Joseph 
Teachers College, Buffalo, New York; Karl Young, Brigham Young University 


Recorder, Mabel Lacey, Fort Hays State College, Kansas 


I. English and the Liberal Arts Tradition: From Theory to Practice* 


Discussion Leader, Thomas C. Pollock, New York University 


Resource Consultants: John Ball, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; Neal Cross, Colo- 
rado State College of Education; Robert T. Fitzhugh, Brooklyn College; Edward 
Foster, Georgia Institute of Technology ; Maxwell H. Goldberg, University of Mas- 
sachusetts, Executive Secretary, College English Association; Clyde E. Henson, 
Michigan State College; Kathrine Koller, University of Rochester; Eivion Owen, 
Department of Education, Quebec, Canada ; Brother Cormac Philip, Manhattan Col- 
lege, New York City; Henry W. Sams, University of Chicago; Hector Lee, Chico 
State College ; Carl Lefevre, Pace Institute; Robin S. Harris, University of Toronto 


Recorder, Amanda M. Ellis, Colorado College 
J. How Can We Evaluate Effectively in the Language Arts? 
Discussion Leader, Gertrud Addison, Los Angeles Public Schools 
Speaker: J. C. Tressler, Jamaica Estates, New York 
Resource Consultants: Brother Anthony Frederick, St. Mary’s University, Texas; 


* This will probably be divided into two groups. 
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Stanley B. Kegler, Florida State University; Ruth L. Laxson, Ball State Teachers 
College ; Royal J. Morsey, Ball State Teachers College 

Recorder, Laura Byers, West Fulton High School, Atlanta 


K. Problems of College English Department Heads 
Discussion Leader, Brice Harris, Pennsylvania State University 


Session II: Effective Plans and Methods for the Training of Teachers 
Topics : 
A. Selecting Candidates 
B. Curricula for Ph.D.’s 


C. Special Courses, Internships, Supervision for Teachers in Training 
D. How Have Ford Fellowships Helped? 


Recorder, Sarah C. Haller, Chanute Junior College, Kansas 


M. Approaches to Literature—College Level 
Symbolism and the Student 
( What is the boundary between justifiable and unjustifiable readings of a story 
or poem ?) 
Speakers: Rudolph von Abele, American University ; Walter Havighurst, Miami Uni- 
versity (comment) 


LuNCHEON Sessions, 12:30 P.M. 
Conference on College Composition and Communication 
Italian Room, Sheraton Cadillac Hotel 


Presiding, T. A. Barnhart, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota ; Chairman of 
the Conference 


Annual Business Meeting 
Panel Discussion: “Status for the Teacher of the One Hundred Percent”: Harlen M. 
Adams, Chico State College, Chairman ; Lennox Grey, Teachers College, Columbia 
University ; Herbert Hackett, University of Utah; John C. Hodges, University of 
Tennessee ; Lauren A. King, Muskingum College 
AFTERNOON CONFERENCES, 2:30-4:00 P.M. 


Theme: New Challenges—New Solutions 


Problems of College English Department Heads 


Session III: Problems of Correlation 


A. Correlation between Departments of English and Education 
B. Correlation between High School and College 
C. Correlation between Certification Boards and Training Institutions 


Relationships between English and Speech 


(Planned by the Liaison Committee between the Speech Association of America 
and NCTE) 


Presiding, Harlen M. Adams, Chico State College 
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Speakers: 
The English Teacher as Teacher of Speech—Oscar M. Haugh, University of Kansas 
The Speech Teacher as Teacher of English—Donald P. Veith, Chico State College 


Panel Discussion: English Teachers and Speech Teachers Work Together: 
Margaret M. Bryant, Brooklyn College; James B. McMillan, University of Ala- 
bama; Donald K. Smith, University of Minnesota; Charlotte G. Wells, University 
of Missouri 


Problems in Articulation 


Presiding, Amanda M. Ellis, Colorado College 


Resource Consultants: Mattie Sharp Brewer, Thomas Jefferson High School, San 
Antonio ; Ruth B. Bozell, Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis ; Strang Law- 
son, Colgate University ; Charles F. Van Cleve, Ball State Teachers College ; Charles 
W. Roberts, University of Illinois 


Certification and Recruitment of Language Arts Teachers 
Speakers: 
Certification—L. N. Wright, Southwest Texas State Teachers College 
Recruitment—Thomas F, Dunn, Drake University 
Critical Perspectives on Literary Works—College Level 


What are the various critical approaches to literature ? 

What are their implicit criteria? 

What kinds of questions should we ask our students in order to make full use of 
these approaches ? 


Presiding, Frederick L. Gwynn, Pennsylvania State University 
Speaker: Wallace W. Douglas, Northwestern University 


ANNUAL DINNER, 7:00 P.M. 


Toastmaster, Clarence Hilberry, President of Wayne University 
Invocation, The Very Reverend Celestin Steiner, S.J., President of the University of 


Detroit 
Address : Sources of Strength in American Culture, F. S.C. Northrop, Yale University 


RECEPTION BY EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
LocaL COMMITTEE, AND FoRMER PRESIDENTS, 10:30 P.M. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 27 
Section Meetincs, 9:30-11:45 a.m. 


College Section 
(Program planned by the Committee on College English for Non-Major Students) . 
Topic: The English Department and the Non-Major Student 


Presiding, Brice Harris, Pennsylvania State University; Chairman of the College 
Section 
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Presenting the Problem: Edward Foster, Georgia Institute of Technology, Chairman 
of the Committee on College English for Non-Major Students 
Warner Rice, University of Michigan, Chairman of the Committee on Education of 


College Teachers of English 


(Ballot sheets for a Section Nominating Committee will be distributed. ) 


9:30 Analyzing the Problem: Discussion in Small Groups 
All A Groups will discuss students: Who are the non-majors? For what careers are 
they preparing? What of their ability in English? Their attitudes toward our subject ? 


All B Groups will discuss courses: Which of the twelve courses presented for con- 
sideration are suitable for non-majors? How should we go about paoning suitable 


and effective courses ? 


All C Groups will discuss teachers and departmental and administrative procedures : 
Should teachers be discussed as whole persons? What are the characteristics of the 
good teacher in this field? How can the teaching of non-majors become a rewarding 


and respected profession? 


Resource People: 
John W. Ball, Miami University 
W. Earl Britton, University of Michi- 
gan 
J. Stanley Cook, Pennsylvania State 
University 
E. P. Dandridge, University of Michi- 


gan 
Thomas F. Dunn, Drake University 
James L. Harlan, Colorado A. and M. 
College 
L. O. Gothrie, University of Minnesota 
Clyde E. Henson, Michigan State Col- 
lege 
Alton Hobgood, Georgia Institute of 
Technology 
Keith Huntress, Iowa State College 
Don Lloyd, Wayne University 


10:40 Coffee Time 


G. M. McEwen, University of Michigan 

J. P. Parker, Montana State College 

Laurence Perrine, Southern Methodist 
University 

R. C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin 

Delmer Rodebaugh, University of Minne- 
sota 

G. R. Stephens, U. S. Military Academy 

A. K. Stevens, University of Michigan 

Edward Stone, University of Virginia 

H. R. Struck, Michigan State College 

R. P. Weeks, University of Michigan 

John Weimer, University of Michigan 

Mary E. Weimer, Indiana Technical Col- 
lege 

Carlton F, Wells, University of Michigan 


11:00 Nominations from the floor for Section Nominating Committee will be invited. 


Ballots will then be collected. 
11:05 Evalution Session 


Reporter for A Groups: Glenn J. Christensen, Lehigh University 
Reporter for B Groups : Oscar Cargill New York University 
Reporter for C Groups: Theodore Pearce, Michigan College of Mining 


Announcement of the results of the election. 


ANNUAL LUNCHEON, 12:15 P.M. 
Presiding, Lou LaBrant, Atlanta University, President of the Council 


Invocation 


Address: “Books in Profile,” Virgilia Peterson 
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New Books 


Professional - 


POWER OF WORDS. By Stuart Chase 
and Marian Tyler Chase. Harcourt. Pp. 
308. $3.95. . 

Here is a book about communication 
which on most points gets down to cases. 
Because languge is itself a system of sym- 
bols, discussions of language easily rise— 
or descend?—to profitless or dangerous 
abstractions. But in attempting to apply 
the principles of General Semantics to 
many fields of practical activity the Chases 
follow steadily the chief of these prin- 
ciples—never write or read an abstract 
term without thinking of the specifics on 
which it rests. 

Our life is so intricate, we have to make 
so many decisions based upon second- 
hand information, and the complex, subtle 
ideas we have to deal with require such 
control of the language in which we think 
that this knowledge of the way words 
work is essential. The teacher needs to 
know semantics, first of all, to improve his 
communication with his students, but only 
slightly less to increase his effectiveness in 
his relations with other adults. He needs 
also to give his students the concepts of 
semantics, not as a separate system of 
theory but as working guides in their 
communication and in their thinking. 

Power of Words is not, perhaps, the 
most complete exposition of General 
Semantics, but it is one of the most per- 
suasive and readable because it so per- 
sistently tries to follow its own doctrine. 
And its applications to business, econom- 
ics, etc. are illuminating. Teachers, even 
if they are well read in semantics, will find 
much good advice in the chapters on 
writing, listening, the mass media, and the 
schoolroom. 

How much more fruitful educational 


discussions would become if both pro- 


gressives and conservatives practiced these 
principles ! 


CAREERS FOR ENGLISH MAJORS. 
By L. Ruth Middlebrook. Macmillan. Pp. 
25. No price. 

This pamphlet first points out the fun- 
damental of English teaching in the de- 
velopment of persons, and then points out 
many varieties of teaching, writing, and 
editorial work for which English is direct 
(though incomplete) preparation, and 
also other professions and kinds of com- 
mercial work in which English skills and 
personal cultivation are very useful. “Any 
College Department of English may re- 
ceive permission to reproduce this pam- 
phlet for the use of its own students by 
applying to the author, [at] English De- 
partment, Washington Square College, 
New York University, Washington 
Square, New York 3.” 


CAREER OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
ENGLISH MAJORS. Indiana Univer- 
sity. 20 pp. Free. 

In the spring of 1953 the English fac- 
ulty of Indiana University prepared a 
mimeographed pamphlet entitled Career 
Opportunities for Majors in English, 
which explained that, contrary to general 
opinion, there are many vocations and 
professions for which English serves as 
an excellent preparation. Various sections 
in the pamphlet described career oppor- 
tunities in “Advertising, Sales Promotion, 
and Editing,” “Typing, Stenography, and 
General Office Work,” “Executive Lead- 
ership in Business,” “Civil Service,” 
“Law,” “Library Science,” “High School 
Teaching,” “College Teaching,” “Profes- 
sional Writing,” “The Book Publishing 
Business,” and “The Ministry.” Towards 
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the end of the school year, the faculty 
held individual conferences with their 
best freshman students in English. In the 
course of the conversations with each stu- 
dent, the hint was dropped that, since he 
had shown a talent for English, perhaps a 
major in the subject would best prepare 
him for whatever career he was planning. 
And if a spark of interest was kindled, 
the student was given a copy of the pam- 
phlet to read and to take home. ,This year 
the department reports English major en- 
rollments up 24%. They attribute this 
good result largely to the pamphlet plus 
the conferences. Career Opportunities has 
now been revised and published in an at- 
tractive, illustrated booklet. Yol may ob- 
tain a free copy by writing to the Depart- 
ment of English, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


TOWARD BETTER TEACHING IN 
COLLEGE. University of Missouri Bul- 
letin, Vol. 55, No. 17. Edited by Elmer 
Ellis. Room T-3, University of Missouri, 


Columbia. Pp. 87. 

How can the teaching in our university 
be improved? That is the question which 
a changing committee from many depart- 
ments of the University of Missouri has 
been studying for several years—under a 
Ford subvention. These classroom teach- 
ers are trying to find out how to do their 
job better. The present report of the com- 
mittee is a revised edition; two printings 
of an earlier form had been exhausted. It 
has general chapters on such topics as the 
characteristics of good teaching and class- 
room morale, and more specific ones upon 
lecturing, discussion, the teaching of 
values, and the use of audio-visual aids. 
This should be put into the hands of every 
beginner, but no veteran will read it 
through without getting profitable prods. 


THE POETRY OF DYLAN 
THOMAS. By Elder Olson. With a Bib- 
liography by William H. Huff. University 
of Chicago Press. Pp. 161. $3.25. 

Olson, who is himself a fairly difficult 


poet and who teaches courses in criticism, 
explains appreciatively not only many of 
Thomas’s poems but also the ways in 
which Thomas’s mind works, This is as 
heipful as any criticism can be. Olson’s 
prose style is not difficult. 


A WRITER’S DIARY. By Virginia 
Woolf. Edited by Leonard Woolf. Har- 
court. Pp. 356. $5.00. 

Mrs. Woolf’s husband, himself a well 
known essayist, has excerpted from the 
twenty-six manuscript volumes these pas- 
sages which refer to her own writing, 
some passages in which she is trying out 
her art of writing, a few which show how 
scenes and persons affected her, and some 
of her comments upon her reading. One 
feels that she was extremely earnest about 
her work, that she really enjoyed writing, 
that she saw people clearly—especially 
their weaknesses—and that she was 
gloomy more often than ecstatic. 


THE FIELDS WERE GREEN. By 
George Arms. Stanford University Press. 
Pp. 246. $4.50. 

Although Arms calls Bryant, Whittier, 
Holmes, Lowell, and Longfellow the 
“schoolroom poets,” he feels and tries to 
show that they have more merit than 
present critical neglect of them suggests. 
He offers an eighteen-page essay on each 
and a larger amount of the poetry—much 
of it the less familiar. 


TRANSITIONS IN AMERICAN LIT- 
ERARY HISTORY. Edited for the 
American Literature Group of the Mod- 
ern Language Association by Harry Hay- 
den Clark. Duke University Press. Pp. 
478. $6.00. 

Seven essays of about equal length on 
the transitions, the valleys between the 
usually discussed peaks of the movements : 
“The Decline of Puritanism,” Clarence H. 
Faust; “The Late Eighteenth Century,” 
Leon Howard; “The Decline of Neo- 
Classicism, 1801-1848,” M. F. Heiser; 
“The Rise of Romanticism, 1805-1855,” 
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G. Harrison Orians ; “The Rise of Trans- 
cendentalism, 1815-1860,” Alexander 
Kern; “The Decline of Romantic Ideal- 
ism, 1855-1871,” Floyd Stovall; “The 
Rise of Realism, 1871-1891,” Robert Falk. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF AMERI- 
CAN CRITICISM. Edited by Clarence 
Arthur Brown. Ronald. Pp. 724. $7.50. 
Critical essays arranged chronologically 
from the Puritans to Lionel Trilling and 
Cleanth Brooks. Only Poe, who is allotted 
thirty-five pages, contributes more than 
two essays. Each supposedly represents 
its author well, shows the critical back- 
ground of its time, and helps us under- 
stand the growth of our literature and of 
our theory of criticism. A text for a 
course, or a supplement to the study of 
American literature in college or outside. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF MODERN LITER- 
ATURE. Edited by Francis Brown. 


“Mentor Books.” New American Library. 
Pp. 240. $0.35. 

The list of authors is an impressive 
array of famous names, and the essays 
seem chosen for their significance. The 
selections are not dated, but come chiefly 
from issues of the last five years, 


THE WRITER AND HIS CRAFT: 
THE HOPWOOD LECTURES 1932- 
1952. The University of Michigan Press. 
$3.00. 

A lecture each year on the occasion of 
the awarding of the Hopwood Prizes at 
the University of Michigan. R. M. Lovett, 
Max Eastman, Christopher Morley, Carl 
Van Doren, Mary M. Colum, et al. natu- 
rally chose very diverse topics. Matthies- 
en’s “The Responsibilities of the Critic” is 
one of the most important contributions. 


THE ITALIAN ELEMENT IN MIL- 
TON’S VERSE, By F. T. Prince. Ox- 
ford. Pp. 183. $2.20. 

Milton’s interest in Italian poetry of the 
sixteenth century has been recognized, 
but the extent to which he attempted to 


mold English verse by Italian methods has 
not been so well understood. Usually his 
models for epic poetry have been thought 
of as Greek or Roman. Apparently he 
also owed much to the Italian poets, par- 
ticularly Tasso, who took the same models. 
Professor Prince surveys the develop- 
ment of Milton’s technique to show what 
he absorbed from Renaissance Italian 
poets, and used, especially in his epic 
blank verse, though Lycidas, the sonnets, 
and Samson Agonistes, are also discussed. 


GEORGE HERBERT. By Joseph H. 
Summers. Harvard University Press. Pp. 
248. $4.25. 

A lucid evaluation of the poetry of 
George Herbert in which his art and his 
religion are considered together as com- 
ponent parts of his creative gift as a poet. 
Written by an enthusiast who happily 
combines scholarliness with a good prose 
style. Particularly useful to all who teach 
seventeenth century poetry. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THOMAS PERCY AND DAVID 
DALRYMPLE, LORD  HAILES. 
Edited by A. F. Falconer. Louisiana State 
University Press. Pp. 186. $4.00. 

A new volume of The Percy Letters, 
the general editors of which are David 
Nichol Smith and Cleanth Brooks. When 
Percy was assembling and editing the ma- 
terials for his famous Reliques he was 
aided considerably by Lord Hailes. These 
letters, published for the first time provide 
fascinating glimpses of the work-in- 
progress. 


BRITISH SCIENTIFIC LITERA- 
TURE IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. Edited by Norman Davy. 
Barnes and Noble. Pp. 244. $2.50. 

A new anthology in the Life, Literature, 
and Thought Library which will interest 
chiefly the reader who wants to know what 
the scientific men of the seventeenth cen- 
tury themselves had to say of the results 
of their experimental researches and spec- 
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ulations about the nature of things. About 
thirty scientists are represented. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD: POETRY 
AND PROSE. Edited by John Bryson. 
Harvard University Press. Pp. 795. $4.75. 

An atmosphere more appreciative of 
Matthew Arnold than that of recent years 
seems to be forming, so this new volume 
in the Reynard Library, designed for the 
general reader, is timely. About two thirds 
is taken up with extracts from his major 
prose works and about 45 pages from his 
letters. These are arranged in chronologi- 
cal order, Another 245 pages gives a lib- 
eral sampling of his poems, grouped by 
types. 


THE THEATRE IN OUR TIMES. By 
John Gassner. Crown. Pp. 609. $5.00. 

A survey of the theatre from 1900 to 
1950—primarily the American theatre, al- 
though some important Europeans are dis- 
cussed. Gassner is interested in plays and 
playwrights rather than in actors or even 
designers. He prefers plays with some- 
thing to say, but insists upon characteriza- 
tion, dialog, and story. The fat book, 
chiefly an organization of separate essays 
and reviews (cut fifty per cent) admits 
at least seeming contradications, and 
avoids dogmatic statement of any general 
theory. Praise and censure are distributed 
freely. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN COL- 
LOQUIAL ENGLISH. (Third Edition) 
By Henry Cecil Wyld. Barnes and Noble. 
Pp. 433. $5.00. 

A detailed and technical work, dealing 
primarily with pronunciation from 1400 
to the present. An occasional reference 
for those somewhat skilled in phonetics 
and in Middle English. 


THE MAUGHAM ENIGMA. Edited by 
Kalus W. Jonas. Citadel Press. Pp. 217. 
$4.00. 

A Rutgers University professor has put 
together with reasonable impartiality fav- 
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orable and less favorable biographical 
articles, criticism in general, and book re- 
views of the plays, the novels, the short 
stories, the essays and travel books. A 
good assignment for an essay by an ad- 
vanced student. Necessary to a thorough 
study of Maugham. 


DUBOSE HEYWARD: THE MAN 
WHO WROTE PORGY. By Frank 
Durham. University of South Carolina 
Press. Pp. 152. $4.50. 

This adaptation of a doctoral disserta- 
tion is primarily biographical, but offers 
some interpretation and critical estimate— 
reasonably impartial. 


VILLAINS GALORE ... THE HEY- 
DAY OF THE POPULAR STORY 
WEEKLY. By Mary Noel. Macmillan. 
$5.00. 

In the nineteenth century millions of 
frustrated, hard working, bored Ameri- 
cans, leading monotonous lives turned to 
low-priced weeklies and literary news- 
papers for escape. These weeklies were 
their radio and television. Mary Noel 
writes an exciting history of these papers 
and the themes of their stories. These 
stories were planned for family reading; 
suspense and excitement were demanded. 


ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENG- 
LISH LITERATURE: VOLUME 
ONE, CHAUCER TO SHAKES- 
PEARE. By A. C. Ward. Longmans. Pp. 
244. 25s. 

This history is readable, only moder- 
ately detailed, with emphasis upon the 
really important writers and attention to 
minor ones only as they are necessary con- 
nectives or influenced the great. Ward ex- 
presses critical opinions freely. The il- 
lustrations are largely taken from the 
books of the period discussed—wood cuts 
most often—but some oil portraits are 
reproduced in black. 


FREEDOM, LOYALTY, DISSENT. 
By Henry Steele Commager, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 155 (16 mo.) $2.50. 
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Five previous essays in revised form: 
“The Necessity of Freedom,” “The Ne- 
cessity of Experimentation,” “Free Enter- 
prise in Ideas,” “Guilt by Association?” 
and “Who Is Loyal to America?” These 
titles reveal the direction of the thought. 
Commager argues both theory and spe- 
cific cases with energy but without sen- 
sationalism. 


IS THE COMMON MAN TOO COM- 
MON? AN INFORMAL SURVEY OF 
OUR CULTURAL RESOURCES 
AND WHAT WE ARE DOING 
ABOUT THEM. By Joseph Wood 
Krutch et al. University of Oklahoma 
Press. Pp. 146. $2.75. 

Whether our present democratization of 
culture (developing in the masses appreci- 
ation of the second rate) will result in its 
vulgarization is discussed by Joseph Wood 
Krutch and able persons interested in spe- 
cial fields—e.g. Edward C. Lindeman in 
books, Arthur Mayer in movies, Gilbert 
Seldes in radio and TV. There can be no 
definite answer now, and perhaps the out- 
come depends upon education. An eve- 
ning’s good reading for the thoughtful 
teacher. 


ON EDUCATION AND FREEDOM. 
By Harold Taylor. Schuman. $3.50. 
The president of Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege, formerly a professor of philosophy 
exhorts us to preserve real freedom of in- 
quiry (and interest in it) for students as 
well as for teachers. Students are to im- 
prove their critical intelligence by exer- 
cising it, and to gain values by emotional 
and intellectual experience of the arts. His 
last and longest chapter is a defense of 
colleges against superpatriots and other 


pressure groups. Dynamic writing. 


HOW TO ATTEND A CONFER- 
ENCE. By Dorothea F. Sullivan. Associ- 
ation Press. Pp. 61. $1.00. 

No startling new ideas, but if everyone 
attending the NCTE or other convention 
would read and heed this advice conven- 


tions would become almost perfect and 
conventioneers comfortable and happy. 


A LANGUAGE TEACHER’S GUIDE. 
By Edmond A. Méras. Harper. Pp. 299. 
$3.50. 

By “language teacher” is meant teacher 
of a foreign language in an American 
school of any level. There is a historical 
survey of methods used, with emphasis 
upon the revolution of about 1939, due 
to linguists and “popularized” by the 
military services. Méras recognizes the 
spoken language as basic but moves on to 
grammar, reading, writing, culture, and 
literature. Teachers of English as a second 
language can easily apply many of these 
principles to their own work. 


KNOW YOUR READER. By George 
R. Klare and Byron Buck. Hermitage 
House. $2.95. 

Two psychologists with editorial ex- 
perience make the readability formulas 
the center of their discussion of writing 
readably. They show what the formulas 
do and where they are useless. Their own 
writing is easy to read but neither dynamic 
nor euphonius. 


BESSIE GRAHAM’S BOOKMAN’S 
MANUAL: A GUIDE TO LITERA- 
TURE. 7th Edition. Revised and En- 
larged by Hester R. Hoffman. R. R. 
Bowker. Pp. 820. $10.00. 

This standard reference work now has 
thirty-six chapters, each listing, usually 
with annotation, all the principal original 
works and commentaries in that field. 
Three-quarters of the book is devoted to 
literature written in English or available 
in translation. Some of the annotations are 
disappointing, and there are a few mis- 
takes in facts. Most useful to one who is 
pursuing a topic but does not have titles 
or authors of books in mind. 


A CHECKLIST OF INEXPENSIVE 
REPRINTS OF WORKS OF AMERI- 
CAN LITERATURE (Second edition). 
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By Walter Harding, Robert Falk, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, Los 


Angeles 24. Pp. 9. $0.25. 

Compiled for the American Literature 
Group of the MLA, this includes only 
volumes costing $2.50 or less and confined 
to one author’s work. 


THE MEASURE OF MAN: ON 
FREEDOM, HUMAN VALUES, 
SURVIVAL AND THE MODERN 
TEMPER. By Joseph Wood Krutch. 
Bobbs-Merrill. Pp. 261. $3.50. 

Krutch’s The Modern Temper (1929) 
pessimistic, both analyzed the dangers to 
which man was subjected and predicted 
the future. Today, Krutch admits that 
man’s faith in himself is slipping, but is 
hopeful—he believes that man may again 
believe in human values and freedom of 
the will. The first chapter is “The Loss of 
Confidence”; the final chapter, “It may 
Not Be Too Late.” 


I: SIX NONLECTURES. By E. E. 
Cummings. Harvard University Press. 
$3.00. 

Ostensibly autobiographical, _ these 
Charles Eliot Norton lectures at Harvard 
express the author’s opinions on art and 
even more on society. He is a militant in- 
dividualist, disdaining “security” as only 
one who has always had it can, and hating 
regulation. His prose is traditional except 
for free use of startling adjectives and ad- 
verbs and a penchant for words beginning 
with “un.” The last lecture is chiefly an 
indictment of Russian communism. 


COLETTE: A PROVINCIAL IN 
PARIS. By Margaret Crosland. British 
Book Centre. $3.50. 

Colette is called by many critics 
Frances’s greatest living woman writer. 
This is a fascinating study of a fabulous 
personality, of the people and places she 
has known. Her own life is stranger than 
fiction, and the biographer has proved her- 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE DIRECTORY 
Compiled by C. C. Colvert and M. L. 
Baker. American Association of Junior 
Colleges, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 50. $1.00. 

Accreditation, type (for men, women, 
or both), enrollment, and size of faculty. 


self a psychologist with rare perception. 
She emphasizes with interesting details 
Colette’s love for animals and flowers. 


A CHILD OF THE CENTURY. By 
Ben Hecht. Simon and Schuster. $5.00. 

This autobiography includes in its broad 
scope tales of life from every angle and 
about many, many noted people whom the 
author has known. Whether he tells of his 
experiences in the establishment of Israel, 
of the Florida land boom, of international 
intrigues or religious fantasies, his opin- 
ions are fearless and original. Many 
photographs. The century is made plausi- 
ble and understandable. 


WHERE WE CAME OUT. By Gran- 
ville Hicks. Viking. $3.50. 

Granville Hicks in his thirties joined 
the Communist party. He left the party in 
1939 when Russia and Germany signed 
their non-aggression pact. “I believed that 
there were great evils in American life. 
... I believed these evils could and should 
be remedied—but I was dead wrong in 
believing they could be remedied through 
the agency of the Communist party.” He 
writes at length of his experiences, of his 
awakening and, in the final paragraph, of 
“Hope in America.” 


THE REAL AMERICANS. By A. 
Hyatt Verrill. Putnam. $5.00. 

Author of America’s Ancient Civiliza- 
tions. The author and his wife are part 
Indian and have kept in close touch with 
many Indians. They tell the story of the 
origins, life, religion, legends, dress, folk- 
lore, tribes and regions the Indians occu- 
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pied, their present-day life, and the cruelty 
they have experienced. Also what many 
Indians have accomplished. Their an- 
tiquity is of special interest. Very com- 
prehensive ; important book. Illustrated. 


AMERICAN WAYS OF LIFE. By 
George R. Stewart. Doubleday. $3.95. 

The author of the successful novels Fire 
and Storm and the journalistic U. S. 40 
discusses keenly the effects of social 
heredity and environment upon our mores 
—language, religion, food, sex, arts, holi- 
days, etc. Heredity—the imported customs 
of the early settlers but also of later im- 
migrants—has given us a basically Euro- 
pean culture, modified somewhat, espe- 
cially in play and drink, by the environ- 
ment. Interesting, readable by snatches, 
quotable. 


TALES OF A WANDERLUST. By 
Robert Jackson Lawrence. William Fred- 
erick Press. $3.00. 


A FABLE. By William Faulkner. Ran- 
dom. $4.75. 

Set in France during World War II, 
the story centers on a young corporal who 
is shot at the order of his father, the gen- 
eral, because he tries to persuade the 
soldiers on both sides to lay down their 
arms. The events obviously correspond to 
those of Passion Week, which is not men- 
tioned. There are parallels to the Last 
Supper, to the Disciples, Judas, and 
others. The book is long and slow reading 
—it’s Faulkner. Surely a protest against 
man’s inhumanity to man; readers differ 
widely about possible further philosophi- 
cal or theological intentions. The literary 
event of the summer. 


THE FALL OF A TITAN. By Igor 
Gouzenko. Norton. Pp. 629. $4.50. 

The Titan is Mikhail Gorin, a famous 
writer, who has helped bring the Soviet 
into power only to regret that he has in 
his writings inspired the revolution. Stalin 
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The “saga of a man in search of his 
destiny” is a remarkable autobiography by 
a minister’s son who in spite of excellent 
influences became a hobo and later a sea- 
man in World War II. Having seen the 
world at its best and its worst, he says, 
“T am a lover of humanity.” The introduc- 
tion is good, the prose excellent, his love 
of life encouraging. 


THE PORTABLE NIETZSCHE. 
Edited by Walter Kaufmann, Viking. Pp. 
687. $2.50. 

The works presented here have been 
freshly translated by Professor Kaufmann 
who also provides a general introduction, 
and notes and prefaces for the individual 
works. Included are the complete texts of 
Thus Spoke Zarathustra, Twilight of the 
Idols, The Anti-Christ, Nietzsche contra 
Wagner and selections from his other 
books, notes, and letters. 


appears in two scenes. The picture of the 
absolute corruption and cruelty of Soviet 
rule is convincing and terrifying. There 
are many characters ; the women are par- 
ticularly real. Readers are reminded of 
Tolstoi and Dostoevski. Book-of-the- 
Month Summer Selection. 


UNTO A GOOD LAND. By Vilhelm 
Moberg. Translated from the Swedish by 
Gustaf Lannenstock. Simon and Schuster. 
$3.95. 

A prolific Swedish novelist writes a 
saga of the Scandinavian ancestors of 
many Americans. Most of his relatives 
were here—Minnesota—and as he grew 
up he read letters, newspapers, histories ; 
finally he visited. This excellent descrip- 
tion of life among the immigrants is the 
second volume of a trilogy, following The 
Emigrants. 


THE ETERNAL SMILE AND 
OTHER STORIES. By Par Lagerkvist. 
Random. $4.50. 
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The author was awarded the Nobel 


-Prize for Literature in 1951. The title 


story and some others are long; some, 
quite short. The range is wide and covers 
more than thirty years of the author’s 
writing. “The Eternal Smile” opens with 
“There were once upon a time a few of 
the dead sitting together somewhere in the 
darkness.” Conversation of the present, of 
past life, and other subjects follows. Altho 
there is irony, superstition, and a tendency 
toward the macabre, there is also tender- 
ness and beauty. 


THE BLACK SWAN. By Thomas 
Mann, Knopf. $2.75. 

A short novel devoted largely to psycho- 
logical analysis, with stress upon sex. 
A middle-aged women is enamored of a 
young man. Not Mann at his best. 


THE DEVIL & FAMILY HAPPI- 
NESS. By Leo Tolstoy. British Book 
Centre. $3.00. 

The first and last novels written by Tol- 
stoy, little known and long out of print. 
Biographical material recently discovered 
is included. 


SWEET THURSDAY. By John Stein- 
beck. Viking. $3.50. 

The author of Cannery Row has re- 
turned to its locale and some of the char- 
acters reappear in this humorous satirical 
novel, which is always subtle. The pro- 
logue should delight both readers and 
writers, Mack, on his Palace Flophouse 
bed said, “I ain’t never been satisfied with 
that book Cannery Row. I would have 
made it different.” Advice follows. 


THE MAGICIANS. By J. B. Priestley. 
Harper. $3.00. 

“The story of a middle-aged man who 
discovers that life has just begun.” 
Charles Ravenstreet was a business man 
devoted to his work, without family, hob- 
bies, or private interests. Then his com- 
pany tactfully asked him to retire. He was 
dismayed as he faced the future. But three 
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old men appeared—magicians, conscience, 
figures of the past, or what not, and the 
future looked promising. A study of the 
values and problems of society and middle 
age. Dramatic, possibly satirical, comedy 
or fable. 


BHOWANI JUNCTION. By John Mas- 
ters. Viking. $3.75. 

By the author of Night Runners of 
Bengal. Masters represented the fifth gen- 
eration of his family to serve in India, and 
for fourteen years was on duty with the 
Indian army. Victoria Jones, Anglo- 
Indian, is beloved by three men, one with 
heritage like her own, one a pure Indian, 
one an English colonel. This love story is 
also a story of racial conflict, of violence, 
intrigue, and confusion. A fine picture of 
India, her people, and British occupation. 


PICTURES FROM AN INSTITU- 
TION. By Randall Jarrell. Knopf. $3.50. 

Word portraits of people—faculty, 
family, and pets at a progressive woman’s 
college. Clever, satirical, hilarious, and at 
times sympathetic. Many critics are calling 
it brilliant, and most teachers will enjoy 
it even if a bit wearing. The president 
doesn’t exactly shine. 


ROMAN WALL. By Bryher. Pantheon. 
$2.75. 

Setting: the third century of the Chris- 
tian era in what is now Switzerland. The 
decline of the Roman Empire is pictured 
in fascinating detail; the people are very 
human. The author sees in their lives, 
emotions, and desperation analogies to our 
time. She says, “The problems then, and 
the problems now are not so unlike in the 
way they affect the average citizen.” 


THE DOLLMAKER. By Harriette Ar- 
now. Macmillan. Pp. 549. $5.00. 

Gertie was born in Kentucky, married 
there, and was an efficient wife, mother, 
and neighbor. She thought she understood 
people. But when she and her family lived 
in a housing project in wartime Detroit 
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she found people were different. Her 
hobby, we might call it, was whittling. She 
whittled dolls and one unnamed figure. 
Thereby hangs a tale. She was uneducated, 
poor, elemental, but she was something 
more than those around her. Good. 


THE SECRET STAIR. By Phyllis Bot- 
tome. Harcourt. $3.50. 

Dr. John MacTaggart, head of a sana- 
torium in Switzerland, is dedicated to his 
profession. The staff includes several in- 
tense, high strung characters. When 
spoiled young Caroline comes for tuber- 
culosis treatment and an earnest priest 
comes at the same time, a series of emo- 
tional conflicts develop. A psychological 
study. 


A TIME TO LOVE AND A TIME TO 
DIE. By Erich Maria Remarque. Har- 
court. $3.95. 

By the author of All Quiet on the West- 
ern Front, Ernst, a German soldier in 
World War II, home on a three weeks’ 
furlough, finds his home village sadly 
changed after Russian bombing. The story 
opens with a description of the snow- 
covered corpses. Horrible. Then Ernst 
meets Elizabeth, whom he had known be- 
fore. The human spirit survives. 


A KID FOR TWO FARTHINGS. By 
Wolf Mankowitz. Dutton. $2.50. 

Six-year-old Joe’s father was in Africa 
but a wise and gentle old tailor was Joe’s 
good friend. In London’s East End they 
lived and the tailor told Joe about the uni- 
corn, So Joe bought one at the animal 
market. This is not a fantasy but a delight- 
ful story of children and a man who 
understood a little boy. 


THE ANGEL WHO PAWNED HER 
HARP. By Charles Terrot. Dutton. $3.00. 

When a beautiful girl appeared at a 
pawnbroker’s shop and wished to pawn 
her harp Mr. Webman and his helper—a 
youth of twenty—gasped. Was she an 
angel? Well—he let her have twenty 
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pounds. But that was not the last they saw 
of “her blessedness.” Strange it was how 
she affected every one she met! A delight- 
ful and moving story. 


MURDER IN PASTICHE OR NINE 
DETECTIVES ALL AT SEA. By 
Marion Mainwaring. Macmillan. $2.75. 

Among the passengers of a transatlantic 
luxury liner were the favorite detectives 
of nine popular mystery writers, and also 
Paul Price, noted columnist. A very mys- 
terious murder occurred and each detec- 
tive sought in his characteristic way to 
solve it. Then the unsuspected first mate 
deserted, leaving a confession note. Clever 
and amusing. 


THE FAULKNER READER. By Wil- 
liam Faulkner. Random. $5.00. 

The Sound and the Fury (complete). 
Selections from other novels, three novel- 
les, nine stories, Nobel Prize address, etc. 
Foreword by author. To uplift man’s 
heart, says Faulkner, is man’s reason for 
writing books. The Sound and the Fury 
most critics call his greatest book. These 
selections are from three decades of 
Faulkner’s writing. 


THE BEST AMERICAN SHORT 
STORIES OF 1954. Edited by Martha 
Foley. Houghton. $4.00. 

This year’s collection from the maga- 
zines includes twenty-four stories with 
short biographies of the authors but with- 
out the usual indication of the editor’s 
favorites. There are fewer well known au- 
thors than in most years. The most notice- 
able topics or themes are what is done to 
children and has been done to the aged. 


MODERN ITALIAN SHORT 
STORIES. By Marc Slonim. Simon and 
Schuster. $5.00. 

These thirty-four stories, ranging over 
the lat fifty years in Italy and every 
region of the country, furnish an excellent 
picture of life there. Pirandello and 


Deledda, Nobel prize winners, are repre- 
sented. 
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A TREASURY OF FRENCH TALES. 
Collected by Henri Pourrat. Translated 
by Mary Mian. Houghton. Pp. 240. $3.00. 

These are essentially folk tales, collected 
from oral tradition, although the collector 
thinks some had a literary origin. Many 
varieties are included: didactic stories, at 
least one male Cinderella, hero stories, 
simple drolls, tales of cleverness. Most of 
these will be new to Americans, and are 
pleasant reading. 


MINE THE HARVEST. By Edna St. 
Vincent Millay. Harper. Pp. 140. $3.00. 

This posthumous collection, edited 
sparingly by the poet’s sister Nora, con- 
sists entirely of new poems either unpub- 
lished or published only in magazines. 
They are melodious, intense, rebellious, as 
we should expect. 


POEMS, 1940-1953. By Karl Shapiro. 
Random. Pp. 161. $3.00. 

Selections by Shapiro from his Person, 
Place and Thing, V-Letter, and Trial of a 
Poet. Themes vary from praise of his 
Buick, a picture of July 4 fireworks, to an 
army burial, bitter social protest, and al- 
most abstract statements of ideas. The 
rhythms are not strict or swinging; some 
poems are not rhymed, others intricately. 
Some meanings are obvious, a few doubt- 
ful even after study. 


THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST 
MOON. A Play by John Patrick, Adapted 
from the Novel by Vern Sneider. Putnam. 
$3.00. 

This winner of the Pulitzer Prize and 
the Critics Circle Award is a satirical 
farce comedy of the attempted democrati- 
zation, American fashion, of “backward” 
Oriental Okinawa by our Occupation 
Forces. The events are improbable enough, 
but the basic psychology seems much less 
exaggerated. The fun is unusually well 
sustained. 


THE POCKET BOOK OF MODERN 
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VERSE. Edited by Oscar Williams. “Car- 
dinal Giants.” Pocket Books. Pp. 638. 
$0.50. 

One hundred British and American 
poets from Whitman to Dylan Thomas 
are represented by what this veteran an- 
thologist thinks are their most significant 
poems. Eliot is missing—permissions not 
obtainable. 


DANTE’S INFERNO. Translated in 
Verse by John Ciardi. Rutgers University 
Press. $4.50. 

Ciardi abandons terza rima, seeking 
equivalence of effect. He uses three-line 
stanzas, the first and third lines rhyming 
though sometimes imperfectly. The 
natural-sounding five-stress iambic lines 
have many variations. Notes and introduc- 
tion make this version readable for the 
uninitiated. 


SOPHOCLES: OEDIPUS THE 
KING, OEDIPUS AT COLONUS, 
ANTIGONE. With an Introduction by 
David Grene. University of Chicago 
Press. $3.00. 

The seven-page Introduction considers 
Philoctetes with these “Theban Plays” and 
points out a developing treatment by 
Sophocles of conscious innocence coupled 
with unconscious [or unintentional] guilt. 
In the plays written in old age—Phil- 
octetes and Oedipus at Colonus—this be- 
comes blessedness and cursedness opposed 
yet united. 


GREEK DRAMA FOR EVERYMAN. 
Chosen and Translated by F. L. Lucas. 
Macmillan. Pp. 454. $4.00. 

Intended for readers who know little of 
the Greek drama, this book gives seven 
plays entire, and summarizes a larger 
number (with excerpts). It also presents 
some of the fragments we have. Aeschylus : 
Prometheus Bound and Agamemnon. 
Sophocles: Antigone and Oedipus the 
King. Euripides: Hippolytus and The 
Bacchae. Aristophanes: The Clouds. 
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Camus—(Concluded from page 32] 


of Camus. There is repetition, and a 
certain paucity and over-lapping of 
themes and plots. Moreover he has 
not given us a rich description of hu- 
man existence in various situations. He 
has concentrated on showing us men 
imprisoned by nature and has not given 
enough weight to the obvious fact that 
sheer defiance is not man’s only ap- 
propriate relationship with nature. In 
short, the picture he paints of man’s 
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relation to the world seems to leave out 
everything but revolt. 

Despite these flaws, and although 
Camus lacks the philosophic and artis- 
tic richness of Montaigne, Pascal, La 
Rochefoucauld, and Rousseau, he 
writes with a passion and clarity worthy 
even of them. And surely we must not 
take lightly any vigorous, sustained at- 
tempt to celebrate and preserve the 
precarious dignity of man. 


Council Members May Receive Discounts 


.. on books 


Grammar without Tears, 
The Structure of English, 


On recordings 


Hugh Sykes Davies—$2,75 ($1.95 to members) 
C. C. Fries—$4.00 ($3.50 to members) 
The Development of Modern English, by S. Robertson and F, Cassidy—$5.50 ($4.75 to 


John Barrymore Reads Shakespeare, Vol. 1, Vol. 2 


Each record contains scenes from Hamlet, Twelfth Night, Richard Ill, and Macheth— 


each $5.95 ($4.75 to members) 
Golden Age of the Theater 


Voices of Edwin Booth, Joseph Jefferson, Sarah Bernhardt, and others— $5.95 ($4.75 to 


m rs) 
Poetry of Edna St. Vincent Millay 


Read by Judith Anderson—$5.95 ($4.75 to members) 


Dylan Thomas, Vol. 1, Vol. 2 


Reading his own poems—each $5.95 ($4.75 to members) 


Ogden Nash 


Reading his own poems—$5.95 ($4.75 to members) 
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Guide to Composition 
J. N. Hook and WILLIAM EKsTROM 


The textbook which offers the freshman student a complete, modern, and 
logical course in composition and grammar. 


Toward Better English—Revised 
J. N. Hook and WILLIAM EKsTROM 


The complete activity and exercise book to accompany GUIDE TO COMPO- 
SITION or any standard textbook. 


The Story Survey—Revised 
HAROLD BLODGETT 


The antMology which presents the best of American and European short 
stories. 


Chicago... J, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY phitadetphia 


The long awaited VOLUME TWO COMPLETELY NEW 


of the NCTE Curriculum Series q The Most Up- -to-Date, Most 
Now available! Authoritative Handy-Size Dictionary 


The Language Arts 
for Today’s Children 


@ Problems faced by curriculum makers 

© Basic platforms for the elementary school 
© Suggested programs 

© Methods of evaluating the program 


List, $3.75 

To members of NCTE, $2.35 

Please send check or money order; orders for 
less than $5 cannot be billed. 


WEBSTER’S NEW COLLEGIATE - 
TIONARY is an 


entirely new ne based 
eco ion preme Authority,’ 
is characterized the same outstanding schol- 
arship and accuracy. More than 125,000 entries; 
2,300 terms illustrated. words. 
STREET 
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“—— definitions are generally clear, free from polysyllabic equiv- 
alents, and often pointed up by apt illustrative phrases. Idiomatic 
expressions sometimes puzzling even to the native speaker are included and 
are defined with a richness unique in a desk dictionary. . . . Etymologies, 
again uniquely for a desk dictionary, are satisfactorily full.” 
—PROFESSOR HAROLD B. ALLEN, University of Minnesota 
(from a review in College English). 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 


of the American Language, cousce 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY of the American Language, 
College Edition, is being placed on the approved list of colleges and uni- 
versities all over the country—including Harvard University, Yale Uni- 
versity, The University of Chicago, Purdue University, The University of 
Notre Dame, New York University and 

dozens of others. Compare it and you will SREEEIISS 
immediately see it meets more require- Wwe BOTER'S 
ments than any other college dictionary NFW WORLD 

ever before published. It contains more 
entries, carefully chosen (142,000) ... 
more pages (1,760) . . . more complete 
etymologies . . . more descriptive syn- 
onyms . . . more examples of usage... 
more scientific, business, social terms. . . 
more idioms, slang, colloquialisms . . . 
more pictures (1,220 illustrating more | 
than 3,100 terms). in cloth $5.00 With 26-tab thumb index $6.00, 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY - CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


THE MIRACLE OF LANGUAGE by Charlton Laird, Professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Nevada, and author of Laird’s Promptory. “Charming as well as learned. I shall 
recommend it with confidence to my students, as a most effective introduction to the 
field.,—-PROFESSOR W. CABELL GREET, Department of English, Barnard College, 
Columbia. University. $4.60 
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Useful Items in Freshman English 


BIRK 
STRUCTURAL GRAMMAR FOR 
BUILDING SENTENCES 


Emphasizes the basic structure, design, and 
framework of sentences. 
264p. $2.50 


EVERETT, DUMAS, WALL 


CORRECT WRITING, FORM A, FORM B 


Combines the best features of a book of exercises 
and a handbook of composition. Form B has an 
entirely different set of exercises. 

Each 253p. Each $1.75 


HARRISON 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
Simply written review grammar, especially useful 


for quick and easy reference on essentials. 
1gop. $2.50 


MALLERY 


WORKBOOK FOR ENGLISH 

VOCABULARY BUILDING 
Twenty-two well-planned exercises, focused on 
many phases of vocabulary study. 
105p. $1.40 


McCORKLE 


LEARNING TO SPELL 
Informal, interesting, and encouraging, this book 
gives excellent advice to the poor speller. 
g4p. $.88 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
SALES OFFICES: New York 14, Chicago 16, San Francisco 5, Atlanta g, Dallas 1 
HOME OFFICE: Boston 16 


